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HE French Elections were held on Sunday, and resulted, as M. 
Gambetta predicted, in a decided majority for the Republic. 
Ofthe 530 seats, more than 100 will not be filled till Sunday week, 
but a calculation far from sanguine gives the probable conclusion 
as 330 Republicans of all shades—including 18 Ultras,—100 
Bonapartists, 25 Legitimists, 35 Orleanists, 20 followers of the 
Marshal, and 20 doubtful,4or 530 in all. At present, even if 
every second ballotage should go against them, the Republicans 
" have a majority, having 308 geats. The Right has nearly ceased 
to exist, the Left Centre is terribly weak, and the only two real 
powers in the Chamber of Deputies are the followers of M. Gam- 
betta and the followers of M. Rouher, the latter, however, not 
being one-fifth of the Chamber. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that all calculations are a little arbitrary, only 176 members 
of the late Assembly having secured seats. Many were elected 
to the Senate, many more refused to seek re-election, and many 
were rejected, so that the different leaders have to marshal, or- 
ganise, and educate 3854 new men, who may be different in 
Parliament from what they were in the Departments. 











As soon as the result of the Elections was known, M. Buffet, 
who was rejected by four constituencies, and left without a seat, 
while M. Gambetta was returned by Paris, Marseilles, Bourdeaux, 
and Lille, and only defeated at Avignon, sent in his resignation. 
Marshal MacMahon at. first refused to receive it, desiring his 
Minister to remain till the result of the second ballot was known ; 
but M. Buffet felt the public antipathy too keenly, insisted on re- 
signing at once, and left Paris on Thursday for his seat in the 
Vosges. The Marshal thereupon appointed M. Dufaure ad interim 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, and will, it is believed, 
ask him to form a Cabinet, but all deciged action is suspended 
until the Assembly meets. Hitherto Paris has been full of alarins 
and rumours, but the Marshal remains passive, and it is probable 
that when slowly made aware of the situation, and especially of 
the moderate temper of the Deputies, he will choose a Conserva- 
tive-Republican Ministry, comprising M. Dufaure, M. Léon Say, 
M. Léon Renault, M. Duclere—a Whig financier—M. Wallon, 
General Cissey, and the Due Decazes, that is, if M. Gambetta can 
secure the election of the last named, as he is trying to do, It is 
believed that the first work of the two Chambers will be to raise 





the state of siege, to repeal the temporary Press Law, to concede 
the right of meeting under cover, and to remove the Assembly 
from Versailles to Paris. 





ae eeeneneenneeeel | 
Lord Salisbury explained, on ‘Thursday, in the House of Lords, 
the schenie of the Government for the financial reform of Oxford. | 
Cambridge is not to be dealt with at present, not till the Govern- 
ment proposal for Oxford has been substantially accepted by | 
Parliament. It is not easy to judge of such a scheme with- | 
out the Bill,—which has not yet been printed,—before us, | 
but on some points it seems more drastic than we could have 





in Exeter it is only £97. If, then, education were provided in 
all the Colleges as cheaply as in Exeter, there would be a saving 
of £165,000 a year, and if as cheaply as in Balliol, of £197,700 
a year, which would be a vast gain for the University. ‘This 
£200,000 a year, or thereabouts, is, for the most part, 
now spent on idle Fellowships—i.e., Fellowships the holders 
of which do not do anything to earn their income. 
Now, Lord Salisbury points out that in every other depart- 
ment of life we reward men who do well by giving them 
more work to do, and with the more work, more reward. But in 
the Universities this law is broken, and the reward is gained 
without the work by which it ought to be accompanied. By a 
new system, Lord Salisbury thinks £55,000 a year might be saved 
out of these idle Fellowships even at once, while, as leases fall 
in, and the property of the Colleges grows more valuable, a much 
more considerable sum may be obtained. . 


This, then, is to be the reform, and the money gained is to be 
spent in paying the University Professors better, and in providing 
the University with better facilities for teaching. But what is to 
be the machinery of the reform? ‘There is to be a University 
Commission, with which, when it is contriving a reform for a special 
College, three elected members of the College are to sit. The reforms 
proposed by this joint body are to be laid on the table of the 
Houses of Parliament, and if not objected to, to become law. But 
before this system comes into operation, there is to be a time of 
grace, till the end of 1877, within which time the Colleges 
may prepare and submit to the Commissioners a scheme 
for their own reform; and these statutes, if approved by the 
Commissioners, are, as we understand, to become law without 
the assent of Parliament. The Archbishop of Canterbury justly 
observed that this Bill depends absolutely for its value on the 
persons of the Commissioners to be appointed, on whose use of their 
discretion almost everything turns. Indeed, it is less a plan 
of reform than an appointment of Academical Reformers, with full 
dictatorial power to carry reform, at least with the assent of 
Parliament, at the point of the sword. 


The debate on the purchase of the Suez-Canal Shares came off 
on Monday night. Mr. Lowe opened the ball with a rather weak, 
because over-minute speech, in which he argued that the Shares 
had been purchased in an extravagant way, much inferior to the 
way in which he had raised the money for the Geneva Award, and 
by a Government ignorant that the Shares did not carry votes. 
The main drift of his speech was, however, a criticism of Mr. 
Cave’s mission, which is not a portion of the transaction known 
as ‘the Purchase.” Mr. Lowe was answered by Sir D. Wolff, 
and then Mr. Gladstone rose, and in a very powerful speech, 
delivered in his best manner, proved that the Government had 
borrowed the money of Messrs. Rothschild at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum, and endeavoured to prove, first, that it 
had acquired no influence by the purchase, its power being 
limited to ten votes, and its interest being low fares, 
and not high dividends; secondly, that it ran the risk of 
being compelled to sue in French Courts, of having to advance 
money to the Canal, and of finding its interest severed from that 
of other maritime Powers; and thirdly, that it had no sound 
security for the Khedive’s 5 per, cent., which was only promised 
by a Government as profligately expensive as that of Turkey, and 
out of resources mortgaged to prior creditors. He doubted if it 
would not be better for the country to divide these Shares among 
the members of the Cabinet, than to risk so many embarrassments. 

The first important speaker in reply was Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who, in a dull, but weighty speech, affirmed that Government 
knew it would have no right to vote, but trusted to influence the 
Company, which had already offered to allow votes on the Shares, 


and agreed to admit three English Directors to the Board; and de- 


€xpected from Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury calculates that the | fended the payment to Messrs. Rothschild, because part of it was 


average collegiate income per Oxford undergraduate is £203 per | 


made by the Khedive—which is not the case, as we have shown 
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ainum, but in Balliol (the cheapest college) it is only £75. Even | elsewhere—but declared that if the trausaction were purely com- 
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mercial, it ‘‘would not be justifiable.” After several smaller ! 
people had risen, among them Lord G. Hamilton, who 
made a point by showing that India had been asked | 
for no contribution to a transaction dictated by regard | 
to her interests, Mr. Disraeli finished the debate in a dash- | 
ing and rather reckless speech. It was at all events clear, he 
said, that Mr. Gladstone would not have purchased the Shares. | 
He defended the payment to Messrs. Rothschild, on the ground of 


in an earlier and better mood he had taken the view that a day 

once received on board a Queen’s ship should never be surrend, oN 
Indeed, it was the tendency of Mr. Hanbury’s speech, ag + ‘ 
the avowed object of the Attorney-General’s (Sir John Holker’ “ 
to make a case for the ground taken in the jirst and now elites 
Circular, the Attorney-General contending that the Oe 
accorded to public ships by the “ comity of nations” is onl ma 
immunity from foreign jurisdiction, not an immunity from rh 


the risk they had run, of losses caused by the sudden realisation | law, and that if we would obtain the influence we might with nations 


of securities, and of possible disturbance of the Money Market ; 
alleged that it was illegal for the Bank to make an advance to 
Government, and ridiculed the idea that a Government was not 
to act because its action might cause stock-jobbing. The Govern- 
ment had been compelled to act suddenly, but it was on mature 
knowledge, for the question of the Canal had been constantly 
before it. The arguments of Mr. Gladstone were ‘a string 
of assumptions which experience would falsify,” and for 
himself he had mever recommended the purchase as an invest- 
ment. If it gava10 per cent., no Minister would justify it, 
but he justified it as a political transaction calculated to 
strengthen the Empire. The people were ‘really sea-sick of 
the silver streak ;” they ‘‘ wanted the Empire to be maintained 
and to be strengthened, and would not be alarmed if it were in- 
creased,” The vote was passed without a division. 





Estella has been occupied by the Alfonsists, and Don Carlos is 
trying, it is believed, to enter France. He has still, it is reported, 
24,000 men, and may try another battle ; but that is not probable, 
as his Generals have fled, and his followers are disheartened. It 
is more probable that he will agree to a convenio, and retire 
quictly. The most careful observers believe the war is over, but 
it is noted with apprehension that the General who has finished it 
is Martinez Campos, a devoted partisan of Queen Isabella, and 
that the Queen is to return at once to Madrid in state. It is 
believed that she will be a centre of intrigue, and it is even 
possible that an Isabellino movement may occur, as the Southern 
peasantry are attached to the Queen, and Alfonso very weary of his 
royalty. However that may be, it may be taken as certain that the 
extinction of Carlism will at once induce the whole Clerical party 
to rally round the Court, and the Republicans to recommence 
agitation. They have scarcely any representatives in the Cortes, 
except Castelar, but they are strong in the cities, and French 
example is always powerfully felt in Spain. 

The debate on the Fugitive-Slave Circulars was opened by Mr. 
Whitbread on Tuesday night, in a speech of very great ability,— 
thoughtful, discriminating, polished, and vigorous,—in which he 
did not conceal that his disapproval of Lord Clarendon’s Circular 
was quite as thorough as his disapproval of that of the present 
Government, and made it perfectly clear that it was not as 
a party motion, but as a declaration of principle and policy, 
that he asked the Government to withdraw all the Circulars, 





and leave the treatment of fugitive slaves, as the treatment | 


of political refugees is already left, to the discretion of our 
Nayal commanders. He insisted on the bias manifested against 
slaves, as distinguished from other fugitives from the law of 
foreign countries, in the Circular. Instead 0 making it plain to 
the whole world that our policy leaned to the side of freedom, 
the key-note of these Circulars had been a disposition to show 
much more favour to Slavery laws than to other laws which are 
foreign to the spirit of English policy and legislation. Te in- 
sisted that we could not go on spreading civilisation in Africa, 
without putting it into the minds of slaves on that continent to 
assert that right of personal liberty which is guaranteed 
by the British law, and without making it morally impos- 
sible for us to deny to fugitive slaves the protection which 
we so often accord to political refugees. If the Government 
pleaded that it was proper to wait for the Report of the new 
Commission, he would remind them of the possibility that they 


might receive a rebuke in the meantime from the Courts of Law, | 


which might inform the Government that they were asking a 
Commission to explain to them their duty on a point which the 
English Law Courts had long ago settled. Mr. Whitbread’s speech 
was'a great success. It was lucid, earnest, and resolute. 





Mr. Hanbury, M.P. for Tamworth, moved the amendment, 
asking the House to wait for the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion just appointed, and he had no difficulty in showing that there 
has been a real divergency in the views taken on the law of the 
subject at different times, Lord Clarendon, for instance, having 
at one time supported the policy of the second Circular, though 


a ieeeeeeeeersenent 


which retain domestic slavery, we ought to give effect to their law 
within their own dominions, while doing our best to get them 
to alter it. Mr. Forster spoke vigorously for Mr. Whitbread’s 
resolution, expressing his fear that, while we were hesitating 
about sanctioning a reactionary policy, and waiting to be taught 
our duty by a Royal Commission, the United States might step 
in, and put themselves at the head of the party of liberty, by 
guaranteeing an asylum in their vessels to the escaped slave, 
Sir Henry James followed in an effective speech on the same 
side, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy closed the debate in a very hot 
speech in which he laid great stress on certain international 
treaties, wherein we have bound ourselves not to interfere with 
domestic slavery up to a certain date, on condition that it should 
be abolished after that date. But surely not to interfere with 
domestic slavery is one thing, and to surrender fugitives from it, 
even from its worst abuses, which we never undertook to do, 
is quite another. No doubt on this point the pendulum of 
Foreign-Office judgment has swung hither and thither; but that 
is no reason why a Commission should be invented to supersede 
the function of the Legislature in declaring the true policy, 


On Thursday, Mr. Herschell, Q.C. (M.P. for Durham), opened 
the adjourned debate, and made probably the ablest speech of the 
evening, at least on the legal side. He showed that if it wasa 
breach of the comity of nations to help an escaped slave to 
defy the local law by receiving him on board of a British ship-of- 
war at all, it was equally so to enable him to defy the local law 
by saving him from peril of death, which the Circular allows Naval 
commanders to do. ‘‘ When it was once admitted that danger to 
human life was a good ground for refusing to enforce local 
law, there was no ground for stopping at that point, and saying 
that this was the only reason for interference.” The comity of 





nations never requires us to outrage humanity in deference to 
local law. Yet it may outrage humanity just as much to 
send back an escaped slave into slavery as to let him die 
under the vengeance of his pursuers. After Mr. Terschell, 





Mr. Gorst raked up rather ably on the Government side 
all the cases in which Liberal Ministers had been false 
to the principles which the Liberal party now support. Mr. 
Forsyth and Lord Eslington expressed the bitterness of the Con- 
servative mutineers against the party discipline of the Govern- 
ment; Mr, Stansfeld made out the best apology he could for 
former Liberal Ministers ; Sir William Harcourt and the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland (Mr. Plunket) had a good sparring-match ; 





| Lord Hartington went over the chief points of the Liberal case; 
| and Mr. Disraeli, in a speech of much violence and little moral 

force, in which he spoke of the policy of the Opposition as a 
| ‘dastardly scheme ” to gain a ‘ petty and hypercritical triumph” 
| by sacrificing the reputation of distinguished statesmen,—like 
| Lord Clarendon,—appealed to the House to give him a victory, 
which it did in a division showing 290 for the Government, and 
|245 for Mr. Whitbread’s motion,—majority, 45. Mr. Disraeli 
found it convenient to speak as though Lord Clarendon had 
| been politically canonised, and as if it were a gross sin to dispute 

the spotlessness of his administrative judgment ; but that was an 
| attitude of mind invented for the occasion. 


The elections of the weck have not ended favourably for the 
' Liberals. Mr. Easton, though he started late for East Suffolk, 
‘and is not favourably regarded there, received 2,708 votes; but 
Colonel Barne, the Conservative, obtained 3,659, and more than 
3,000 electors stayed away. In Berkshire, Mr. Wroughton was 
| returned by 3,454 over Mr. Darby-Griffith, who, though nota 
| Liberal, stood on behalf of the tenant-farmers, but had only 
1,149 supporters. Parliament, however, can spare that ‘note of 
‘ interrogation.” In East Retford, though the Liberals fought 
la splendid fight, and Mr. Bristowe received 5,351 votes, still Mr. 
| W. B. Denison obtained 3,538 and the seat. The Horsham 
‘election comes off on Tuesday, and we suppose Sir Hardinge 
| Giffard will be returned at last, in spite of his speeches, which 
have a hard, raspy grittiness about them which will make hin 
decidedly unpopular in the House. We should judge him, from 
them, to be a cynical Tory, a man who thinks progress humbug, 
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and a fall stomach a compensation for the absence of freedom. 
fie may prove the mule in the team yet. 


The Army Estimates have been laid upon the table, and show 
a total increase of expenditure of £603,900, the total outlay being 
$13,989,500. The. greater part of this increase is for military 
stores, but a sum of less than £200,000 is devoted to an increase 
of 3,603 men, to an addition to the pay of non-commissioned 
officers, and to a grant of deferred pay to men who have completed 
their full term. For the entire sum we are to have 103,519 men 
of all ranks in Great Britain and Ireland—including 63,500 infan- 
try—and 24,043 men in the Colonies, besides the 62,842 men 
gerving in India. If these men were all effectives, this would 
be a sufficient force, especially as the infantry might be 
doubled on an emergency without increase to the other arms ; 
put the question Mr. Hardy will have to answer is, whether they 
will be effectives. Does he think that the small increase of pay 
he proposes. will bring us good men? If he does, no one will 
grumble ; but if he does not, the rapid mounting of the Estimate 
will create great discontent. The country is quite willing to pay 
for an Army, but it wants to have one, and not a huge squad of 
half-formed ladsinred. 

Mr. Horsman’s action against the World for libel has come to 
anend. On Friday, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court, Serjeant Parry, on behalf of the World, offered a full re- 
tractation of the libel, and said his clients had been misled and 
were not actuated by any malice, and the apology was accepted 
for Mr. Horsman by Sir Henry James. ‘The Lord Chief Justice 
observed that the transaction was a compromise, and he 
gbjected to such compromises when the criminal process of the 
Court was involved, but he had no power to enforce his views. 
«Tf we say the prosecution shall proceed, we cannot prevent a 
compromise at a future time. It must, however, be understood 
that the Court is no further a party to it than it is compelled to 
be.” The rule nisi was, therefore, discharged. 


The American Democratic Convention for the nomination of a 
President has been called for the 27th of June, the Republican Con- 
vention meets a few days later, and from that time till November 
the United States will be occupied in electioneering. At present 
the newspapers and the State Legislatures are discussing the 
names to be submitted to the Conventions, most, if not all, of 
which will be rejected. The Democrats are hanging back, and 
discuss no name prominently except that of Mr. Tilden, Governor 
of New York. The Republicans have, however, before them a variety 
of candidates, including Mr. Bristowe, the able Secretary of the 
Treasury; Mr. Blaine, who endorses the proposal to put the 
secularity of the schools in the Constitution; Mr. Conkling, a 
veteran politician of New York ; Governor Hayes, of Ohio, who 
is recommended by General Sherman; and Mr. Hartranft, of 
Pennsylvania. None of these men have any hold over the Union, 
except, possibly, Mr. Bristowe, who is applauded for his cam- 
paign against the Whisky Rings, and as yet it is most probable 
that they will be discarded by the Convention in favour of General 
Grant, or of some ‘‘ dark horse” who has no enemies. President 
Pierce’s name was absolutely unknown when he was elected. 





Mr, Anderson, the Member for Glasgow, raised a curious con- 
stitutional question on Friday week. Private Bills are now 
“referred” by the House of Commons to Committees, or rather 
tribunals, in which Members are aided by the advice of experts, 
called ‘“‘ referees.” These gentlemen have gradually been 
invested with very considerable power, and have recently 
begun to vote,—that is, Mr. Anderson pleads, to legis- 
late, as the House seldom in such cases disregards the opinion 
of a Committee. Of course, it was argued that the word “vote” 


Five hundred and forty members of his church addressed to Mr. 
Jenkins a memorial begging him not to press his legal right, but 
to join some other church in the neighbourhood, where, as a 
matter of course, he would be admitted to Communion. This 
course, however, Mr. Jenkins appears to have declined to take, 
stating that he deeply regrets to hear that Mr. Cook is 
not prepared to comply with the law of the land and 
of the Established Church. It is his present  inten- 
tion to apply as usual for Communion in his parish church, 
whenever it is administered after morning service. Thereupon 
Mr. Cook signed his resignation, saying that he could not con- 
scientiously give the Communion to Mr. Jenkins; and having 
resigned, of course he cannot be required to administer the Com- 
munion to one who is no longer his parishioner. This is a bad 
ending on both sides, showing a want of magnanimity in both the 
victor and the vanquished. The victor should have waived the 
personal triumph, when he had fought successfully for the 
principle ; the vanquished should have hesitated to identify the 
“ higher law ” with the infallibility of his own judgment. Neither 
party conquered himself. 

Dr. Pusey writes to Thursday's Times that he gave up the hope 
of a reconciliation of our Church to Rome after the decree of 
Papal Infallibility in 1870. For our own parts, we should have 
thought that, except by the method of pure submission, there was 
just as little hope of any reconciliation with Rome twenty or 
thirty years ago as there is now, and Dr. Pusey does not even 
suggest that the method of pure submission was at any time in 
his thoughts. He ceases, we suppose, to wish for unity 
with a Church which has proclaimed the infallibility of 
error. But was it not almost as strange to wish for union 
with a Church which he could only tolerate on condition that 
the source of its infallibility should never be defined, and the 
infallibility itself never again exercised and never again tested ? 
There is not the same inconsistency in a passive or dumb 
ecclesiastical infailibility which there is in infallible error, but 
morally it seems to us quite as difficult to believe in. If God 
made any human organisation infallible on any subject at all, 
surely it would not be conferred to rust unburnished, but to shine 
in use. An infallible Church which never speaks is a chimera as 
wonderful as an infallible Pope who makes mistakes. 


It appears from a letter of Mr. John Thirlwall’s, published in 
last Saturday's Times, that he made a mistake, and one which 
has given pain, in asserting, what we copied from his letter into 
our last number, that the Dean and Chapter of St. David's never 
put in any application to have the remains of the late Bishop 
Thirlwall buried in the Cathedral which was so long his own. 
‘Canon Phillips,” he writes, ‘‘as Canon in residence, did ask me 
that Bishop Thirlwall should be buried in St. David's Cathedral, 
and he did it in the name of the Dean and Chapter, and at their 
request.” Mr. John Thirlwall’s memory must certainly be a 
singularly treacherous one, to allow such an incident as this to 
escape it 80 soon. 


The Times gave a singularly untrustworthy account of the 
upshot of the Vivisection Commissioners’ Report in a leading article 
of this day week. Probably the article was written by some one 
who had turned over the pages of that Report, but who had not 
mastered either it or the evidence. The Times asserted that 
‘¢no instance can be adduced in which the practice of vivisection 
has been abused,” a statement for which there is no authority at 
all in the Report, while there is a good deal of authority of a directly 
opposite drift. In point of fact, the Commissioners have carefully 
refrained from passing any general judgment on the extent of 
abuse which has prevailed; indeed, they could hardly have 
passed any such judgment without going into the history 





was inapplicable, as the Committee only reports, and the House, 
mwhich the referees do not appear, decides according to its | 
pleasure. In practice, however, the referees’ * vote” may alter | 


of a great number of painful experiments (like Dr, Mayo’s, 
for example), the responsible authors of which are no longer 
living, and the details no longer accurately known. And 


the Report, and the House makes it an etiquette to accept the leven where the responsible experimenters are living and were 


Report, and therefore the referees may be said to legislate. The | 


under examination by the Commissioners, it would have been a 


general feeling of the House was against the practice ; Mr. Hardy | dangerous and difficult thing for a body, the majority of which 
said he was surprised to hear of it, and a Committee of Inquiry | were laymen, to pass judgment on questions often involving 
was ordered into the matter. Clearly the voting, if allowed at | warmly-disputed physiological points. No doubt, different 
all, should be sanctioned by statute, and not be tolerated as a | people will judge the evidence differently. We shall be surprised 
mere custom. It is entirely opposed to the theory of the House | if the majority of those who read the minutes of evidence do not 
of Commons, and if adopted, should be adopted after full | feel convinced that the abuses of vivisection, even in the United 





discussion, | 


The result of the judgment in the case of ‘‘ Jenkins v. Cook” is | 
that Mr. Flavel Cook has resigned his living at Christ Church, 
Clifton, rather than administer the Communion to Mr. Jenkins, 








Kingdom and at the present day, though not so great and serious 
as had been feared, are still very considerable, and urgently 
demand legislative interference. 


Consols were at the latest date $4} to 94). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE RESULT OF THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


Ww wish those Englishmen who despise the French as | 


politicians would consider for a moment what the 
position of France would now be, if Frenchmen received the 
fair-play Englishmen would insist on. In 1875 the Assembly, 


invested by a free election with sovereign power, established a 


Republic and decreed a Constitution, under which that Re- 
public is to be governed by a President and two co-ordinate 
Representative Houses. The Liberals, accepting the President 
chosen by the Assembly, although a Marshal avowedly devoted 
to Conservative opinions, endeavoured to use this Constitution 
by securing a majority in both Chambers. They contrived, by 
a judicious alliance with the Legitimists, to nominate three- 
fourths of the Life Members of the Senate, and the country sent 
them up as Senators nearly as many Liberals as Conservatives, 
leaving them, on the whole, with a trustworthy majority of 
about fifty, composed of reasonable, moderate, and experienced 
men. The Government, presided over by a narrow-minded 
statesman, full of belief in himself and distrust in popular 
sovereignty, strained every nerve to secure a majority of friends 
in the Chamber of Deputies, for which it believed it had many 
special advantages. M. Buffet had abolished the system of 
election by Departments, as too favourable to the Liberals, 
substituting election by districts, which raises official power to 
a maximum; had then reduced the number of Members 
from 750 to 530; had then formed a union of all parties, 
however dissimilar, provided they were opponents of the Re- 


ieee 
head of a foreign army, as before the Restoration - : 
an obstinate King, like Charles X.; pave oe 
trickster, like Louis Philippe ; sometimes a mas ee 
Napoleon III., who knows how to evoke the Red Spect z 
sometimes a calmly obstinate old General, like Marshal 
| MacMahon ; but there is always some one. [yn the 
present instance, it is agreed on all hands that the whens 
France can expect is to obtain a Ministry not decidedly hostil 
to her views, a Ministry of Conservatives who accept the Re. 
public. M. Buffet, of course, goes, but the President consults 
him as to who shall succeed him; and M. Dufaure, probably 
| the least Liberal man in France who is honestly a Republican 
| —a man of great age, and on many subjects, of incredible narrow. 
/ness of mind—is to form a Ministry in which three, four, or 
/more members of the defeated Cabinet are to retain their 
| portfolios. It does not matter that this is not the Ministry 
| which France has indicated. It does not matter that it can 
only stand by the support of the man who is thus excluded 
from it. It does not matter that it will be reluctant to carry 
| out the policy which the country has pronounced for, or 
heartily enforce the laws necessary to make the Re. 
| public real,—such, for instance, as laws restoring the rights 
| of the Press and of public meeting. The Marshal so determines, 
and the Liberals will be told and will feel that it is wise, if it 
be only possible, to avoid an occasion of conflict with the 
Executive. And no doubt it is wise, though we deny that the 
wisdom is of the kind which is compatible with a " properly. 
organised Constitutional Government. There is no danger, as 
| we believe, of the Marshal striking the coup détat which is 
pressed on him by hot heads, and not much danger of dis- 
| order, but there is danger of another kind. The triumph of 





public ; and finally, had employed the whole of the immense | the Liberals, and more especially of their leader, has been so 
resources of the central Government to seat his favoured candi- complete, that any retarding force must be more or less favour- 
dates. He had induced the Marshal to issue a party mani-/| able to the permanent success of the Republic. It is a great 
festo, had muzzled the Press, and had even ventured to silence | thing to be rid of M. Buffet, the most impracticable Minister 
M. Gambetta. The Liberals, on the other hand, organised and | whom France has endured since the days of M. de Polignae 
restrained by a favourite leader, M. Gambetta, fought perfectly | It is a greater thing to have shown Marshal MacMahon that 
fairly, using no material means, for they had none, and after a| France, whether acting under delusion, as he thinks, or ina 
sharp struggle secured, on the lowest probable calculation, | fit of sagacity, as we should argue, is at present resolved to 
which gives them only a third of the undecided seats, 330 try the Republican experiment. And it is the greatest 
members, in a House of 530, They have thus a large majority | thing of all, to have mastered both the Chambers so 
in both Houses, provided with a leader, thoroughly organised, | completely that reactionary legislation has become im- 
and with no * wings,” except a few Orleanists in the | possible, that the advance of the country, however slow, 
Upper House and 18 intractable ultra-Reds in the Lower. ¢an only be in one direction. These results are certain, 
Moreover, these majorities, considerable as they are, are less | and can only be endangered now by action too much in 
than their majority within the nation itself. M. Buffet’s/ adyance of opinion, and this will be checked by a moderate 
success has been in an inverse ratio to the population of the! and even timid Ministry, such as the Marshal will, it is be- 
arrondissements, and it is calculated, by an observer by no | lieved, be persuaded to appoint. Such a Ministry cannot be 
means friendly to Radicals, that of the 7,500,000 Frenchmen retrograde, for M. Gambetta’s followers will prevent that, but 
who recorded their votes, no less than 6,000,000 gave them! jt will be cautious enough to prevent the victorious party 
for the Liberal candidates of all shades. The plébiscite is from alarming France, or from irritating the bureaucracy— 
even more unanimous than the election. And finally, the nation, | which, when united, is still as powerful as the Army—or from 
as if to accentuate its opinion, has refused a seat to M. Buffet, ! commencing an incurable quarrel with the Church. It will 
whose policy was to disown the Republic, though he stood in| be able to make the party slow, and it is pace rather 
four places, and has offered its four greatest seats to M. Gam- | than the direction of movement which the Republicans, 
betta, whose policy is to make the Republic strong. During | who have still to show that they can use power moderately, 
the conflict there have been no disorders, no appeals to popular | have now to dread. The Liberals have a constitutional right 
passion, and no attempts at mob terrorism, the elections having ,to a much more Liberal Ministry than they will obtain, but in 
passed off as quietly, as respectably, and as dully as if they | securing one which is friendly instead of hostile to the Re- 
had occurred in Massachusetts or the Eastern Counties. | public, they secure a most important first step. The difference 
Surely under such circumstances—and we have rather | between the Marshal thinking of M. Fourtou, and the Marshal 
under-stated than oyer-stated them, saying nothing of the | doubting whether M. Dufaure is Liberal enough, is one which 
utter collapse of the fraction of Monarchist opinion to which | covers a wide chasm in French politics. 
M. Buffet properly belongs,—if France is a free country, the} Two other broad facts of great importance come out in 
natural course of events is clear. M. Gambetta will be called | these elections. The Bonapartists have not yet recovered the 
to power under the Marshal-President, and with a majority in | confidence of anything approaching to a majority of the popu- 
both Chambers, will proceed to describe and to carry out the | lation. They may recover it, if the Republic blunders, or if 
policy of his party. He can form a good and mode-| the Prince Imperial proves an attractive politician, but they 
rate Cabinet, he has the obvious confidence of France, | have not recovered it yet. They have enjoyed the benevolent 
and he has experience as a ruler, We ask any fair- , neutrality of the Government, but they have not returned a clear 
minded Englishman whether, if France were England, or | fifth of the Deputies, or secured a clear seventh of the electors. 
even Germany, that would not be the expected course of | On the other hand, the electors have shown that they can, 
affairs,—whether, in a proceeding like that, there would be any- | when so inclined, maintain their independence against the 
thing wild or revolutionary? Nevertheless, we all know no} Government machinery. M. Buffet is not M. Rouher, either 
such arrangement is considered possible. Marshal MacMahon | in unscrupulousness or in ability ; but he did all he could, he 
does not choose to call M. Gambetta to his councils, and | controlled all officials, he had the avowed sympathy of the 
Marshal MacMahon is supposed to have the Army behind him, | Head of the State, and the people voted him down with a 
and therefore France, even if her electors were unanimous, cannot | unanimity of dislike which, if it were possible to pity a doc- 
be permitted to have her own way. That is always the case in| trinaire of his school, a political Inquisitor-General, would 





France, Whenever, bya sort of miracle of good-fortune,the country | excite a feeling of regret for his overwhelming fall. If France 
has roused itself to decide for itself upon its policy, there is | can thus make herself heard, in spite of all coercion, France 
always some man, or clique, or party strong enough to evade | may hope, for she can learn anything from events. 

or refuse obedience to its command, Sometimes it is the | 
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MR. WHITBREAD’S MOTION. 

HE division on Mr. Whitbread’s motion gives the most 
T striking proof of the strength of the Government which 
the country has yet received. When the elections of 1874 were 
over, the best calculations gave the Government a working 
arty majority of about fifty. Of course, that meant a consider- 
ably larger majority on ordinary occasions, for, to say nothing 
of the tendency of power to accrete to those who have 

wer already, the party of the Administration is always 

resent in rather larger numbers than the party of a not very 
united Opposition, and in practice the majority of the Govern- 
ment has proved to be something like seventy, perhaps even 
more than that number. But this issue was a peculiar 
one. It was one on which the country had passed a very 
strong and unanimous opinion. It was one on which certain 
supporters of the Administration had confessed their dissatis- 
faction with the attitude of the Government,—on which Mr. 
Forsyth, M.P. for Marylebone, spoke and voted against his 
party, while Lord Eslington,—not, we presume, by any means 
the only Conservative who so acted,—abstained from voting, and 
lectured his leaders on their false position. It was an issue, too, 
on which the Liberals were not only unanimous, but eager, and 
on which they well knew that they had the people behind 
them. In spite of all these circumstances, the Government 
gained a majority of 45 for the dilatory proposal which, as they 
well knew, was not only unwelcome to the country, but to 
a very large part of their own followers. It hardly seems that 


discipline could go much further. In spite of the defections | 


which were certain to occur on such an issue, the estimated 
party majority of the Government was not diminished by more 
than five or six votes. Mr. Disraeli must feel elated by thus 
learning that the weakest link in his chain will stand easily 
and triumphantly even such a strain as this. 

And the victory is the more remarkable,—the more satis- 
factory, we suppose, in a party sense, to Mr. Disraeli— 
because the upshot of the argumentation was all against 
him,—as he himself must have felt when he began talk- 
ing of “dastardly” schemes and “ hypocritical” triumphs. 
Nothing is more certain than that the Commission which 
has been appointed can throw no light on the question 
which is a question of policy, not of law, whether or 
not our Naval commanders in the territorial waters of 
Slave Powers ought or ought not to have their discretion 
limited, as to retaining fugitives from slavery, by general in- 
structions which proceed on general considerations, and take 
no account at all of the particular case of hardship, or injury, 
or wrong which leads the fugitive to claim the protection of the 
British flag. That a good deal was said tending to prove that the 
questions at issue, as regards international law or custom, are by 
no means absolutely settled ones, we admit. That still more was 
said proving that Lord Clarendon, at one part of his official life 
at least, had made a very pertinent precedent for the line taken 
in the second Circular,is also true. But no one had anything to 


| to which the criminal belonged. But that very imposing and 

very unsound assertion was completely answered by Mr. 
| Herschell, who asked, in his masterly speech, whether or 
| not her Majesty’s Arsenal at Woolwich is British soil, and yet 
whether it would be incompetent to the authorities there to 

refuse entrance to fugitives from foreign justice, if they 

pleased. Of course, a ship is not in the same position as the sea- 
Shore. It is a strictly limited space, devoted to strictly limited 
| purposes, and because its commander has as much right as the 
master of a house to refuse asylum to whom he pleases, it no 
| more follows that the ship is not legally under British law, than 
| it follows that because a man may shut his door in the face of 
an intruder, his own actions when at home are not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the English Bench. 

No doubt the real issue in debate was this,—and we do not 
think it was put with sufficient largeness by the speakers on 
either side of the House—whether it is desirable for a State 
which has got far beyond the stage of slavery to use its influence 
over more barbarous States on/y in the way of persuasion and 
negotiation, or also in the way of keeping open a door of escape 
from the graver abuses of the system for those who suffer most 
by them? What the Government appear to maintain, and what 
| We suppose even Lord Clarendon held in the latter years of 
| his official career, is that while it should be the policy of a 

great and free nation like ours to do all in its power to put 
jan end to slavery, this can only be properly done by per- 
suasion, and by acting through the Governments of Slave 
States,—that it is mischievous and dangerous to irritate 
jthem by setting their laws at defiance within their own 





| territory, even in exceptional and urgent cases. On the 
jother hand, the Liberal party urges that dci/ sets of 
| restricting influences are good, that while we should 
|do all we can to strike at slavery through the Govern- 
ments of Slave States, we may also, and very legitimately, 
| keep open a door of escape for those more noble victims of 
| the system of Slavery who chiefly suffer from its abuses and 
| encounter most of the dangers due to those abuses, This has 
; always, and rightly, as far as we can see, been our line of 
| policy in relation to political despotism. Our in‘luence has 
always been exerted in the direction of constitutional reforms, 
| but at the same time, we have never been willing to give up 
| those few refugees from despotism who most keenly felt its 
| outrages, and most boldly faced the danger of denouncing 
jthem. Englishmen have always maintained, in rela- 
‘tion to that sort of refugee, that we can do something 





|to mitigate the evil of despotism, by holding him out 


(hope of an asylum where he would, in the last resort, 
| be safe, as well as by throwing our influence on the 


; side of reform, whenever we had an opportunity of doing 
|so. And clearly, as it seems to us, the same principle applies to 


the treatment of Slavery. What we can do by fair negotiation 


| and persuasion with the Governments of Slave States, we ought 


to do, and perhaps that includes the most important part of 


| the influence we can exert over them. But we ought also 


a. O e could have <> — oe allege Peg ane 7 tI to keep up the hope of freedom in the minds of the better 
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waters, on the deck of a public ship of her Majesty’s. The most 
any one ventured to say was that it might be the duty of our Naval 


Authorities, and in some cases, would be their duty, to give | 


effect to the law of the State from which they were receiving 
hospitality, and to take no account of the fact that our law 
was conceived in a wholly different spirit. No one ventured 
to deny that our Naval Authorities might, if they pleased and if 


our Government pleased, without infringing any international | 


custom, decline to give effect to such provisions of an 
alien law, and that it would be a consideration very much to 
the purpose of such a refusal, that the fugitive applying | 
for protection had heen dealt with very grievously indeed 
under the unjust law to which he was subject. So much, we 
think, we may venture to say, was not, and could not, be denied 
by any one. The Attorney-General, indeed, in his very dan- 
gerous apology for the law of the first Circular, maintained that 
if the British ship-of-war were to be regarded as part of British | 
territory, it would follow that we had no right to refuse asylum | 
to any foreign criminal or murderer in it, unless there were an | 


extradition treaty between the United Kingdom and the State | 


law as to make it better, is precisely like arguing that 
unless we assist a suspicious police in apprehending a 
person whom we know to be innocent, we shall never 
persuade them to desist from their bad habit of freely 
accusing innocent persons of crimes they have not committed. 
As a matter of fact, people really in earnest to modify 
a bad system do it both ways ;—they work away at altering 
the system, and they give all the relief they can to the most 
injured victims of the system; and the one mode of action 
helps the other, instead of diminishing its effect. The 
Government’s language about the powerlessness of the House 
of Commons to alter either international or municipal law by 
any mere resolution of its own, is very true, but quite irrelevant. 
The question at issue on the second Slave Circular was a 
question of policy, not one of law. And the House of 
Commons, by a majority of forty-five, have decided it in the 
wrong way, and in a way which will cause great and perhaps 
permanent dissatisfaction in the minds of all the more popular 
constituencies. 
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: ‘ which has attended its fellow-believers in France. and qi 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN SPAIN. almost for the first time, be assisted by the pend ill, 
T seems certain that Don Carlos has failed, but it is by no | tendency” which is the permanent weakness of the middle 
means certain that Don Alfonso has been established on | class populations in Spain. They feel the effect of all political 
his throne. tis possible that tranquillity may follow the suppres- | movements in France sooner than any other people, and 
sion of the Civil War in Spain, but those who hold it probable | sooner or later always respond. They are sure to have tin le 
are, we fear, unduly sanguine. The facts, broadly stated, are, | provocation from the Government, both in the form of aan 
we believe, these :—The Government of 8. Canovas del Castillo, | taxation, which will soon be indispensable, and in the ecclesiasti- 
finding that all Spain south of the four insurgent provinces was | cal aggressiveness which will be forced upon the Royal Govern. 
heartily weary of the war, exerted itself seriously to create an | ment, partly by the priesthood, partly by the courtiers, partly b 
army. They had a revenue actually tangible of about | the Queen-Mother—whose influence will be very great—and 
£16,000,000 a year, or two-thirds of the nominal receipt, and | partly by the bitter opponents of all religion, who in Spain 
by continuing the suspension of interest on the Debt, by | are more savage and more out-spoken than in any country in 
leaving the budget of the Church unpaid, by postponing the | Europe, Belgium not excepted. If the Republicans had any 
salaries of the civilian employes, by selling exemptions from | legal path opened to them, such as is open in France, if they 
the Conscription wholesale, and by making Cuba provide tem- | could plead their cause in the tribune, if they could go to the 
porarily for a large portion of the Navy, they have contrived | polls, or even express themselves freely in the newspapers, they 
to get together, pay, feed, and supply with materiel a very | might not be seriously dangerous; but they are shut out from 
powerful army. The number of that army is probably | the Cortes, they have no place at the polls, they are liable to 
unknown gutside the Ministry of War, but there is reason to | indictment if they plead their cause in the Press, and they are 
believe that it is not less than 140,000 effective men, very | consequently driven, as it were, to win over Generals, to or- 
fairly supplied with munitions, especially artillery. The army | ganise urban revolts, to exaggerate the King’s personal foibles 
being ready, the Ministry resolved to employ Generals|—which seem to be generally those of a much tempted 
who could use it, even if they distrusted some of them—as, for|lad of his class, aggravated by a certain impatience of 
example, Martinez Campos and Moriones—on political grounds, | being bored—and to recommence once more the sterile 
and to convey to them that the Administration was in earnest, | round of Spanish party intrigue. We expect from the 
that it wanted a victory, and not a mere campaign. The/day of the convenio to hear that the Intransigentes are 
Generals found, the army found, and the policy found, the| again agitating, and the Republicans again becoming a 
work itself was not difficult, being, as it was, the thorough | power, and to see that the strife of parties is daily becoming 
subjugation of Wales by England, as both were a century ago. | more envenomed and more dangerous. Of course, if the arm 
It had always been asserted that if the Alfonsist troops could | can be trusted implicitly, overt rebellion is impossible, but the 
get behind their adversaries, so as to cut them off from France, | army in Spain follows its leaders; it will be impossible, for 
the Oarlists would be paralysed ; and this was done by General | financial reasons, to keep it at its present strength, and forty 
Martinez Campos, while his colleagues traversed and cleared | thousand men will, it is stated, be at once despatched to Cuba, 
three of the four insurgent provinces, with the result that the | partly to suppress the insurrection, but chiefly to demand 
peasantry for the first time saw the natural defences of their | obedience from the Volunteers to the Royal authority. Nothing 
country made useless. They lost heart, their Generals lost | has happened since King Alfonso returned to make the cities 
heart, position after position was carried, the Carlist Staff | more contented, or to make the soldiery more obedient to the 
sought refuge in France, and little doubt exists that Don | Crown instead of their leaders, or to convince the peasantry 
Carlos, with or without a final battle, will almost immediately | that the existing régime must be defended at all hazards, 
vetire to Vienna, probably under an arrangement securing him | There has been no reconciliation with Rome, and no asser- 
an income and binding him not to re-enter Spain. The influ-|tion of the principle of religious freedom. The muni- 
ence of Czar Alexander, who is his protector, over the French | cipalities have not been enfranchised. The Government 
Government is sufficient to secure him terms, and the inter- | shrinks from even appearing to touch the deep-rooted agrarian 
vention of the Pope, reported by telegraph, will furnish a| evils of the South, where, in certain districts at all events, 
owners and peasantry live in an atmosphere of dangerous and 
implacable hostility. None of the reforms which give stability 
minated, the course of events would be in this wise :—The| to Governments have been attempted, while the one thing 
Government, supported by its victorous army, would feel itself } which might have supplied the want of them—devotion to the 
very powerful, would advise rather than consult the Cortes, King—has not sprung up. ‘There is no reason that we know 
and would find its most serious danger the condition of the | of why King Alfonso, though head-strong and young, should 
Treasury, which, bad as it is, is not quite so bad as represented. | not make a good average Monarch ; but it is evident that he 
The revenue of Spain in times of order is about £22,000,000 | has not in him the genius of a born ruler, unless, indeed, it be 
a year, which could readily be made £25,000,000, and the | shown in the firmness with which, under extreme pressure, he 
nominal Debt, after unpaid coupons and all are added, cannot | has adhered to his first adviser, Del Castillo. : 
nearly reach £500,000,000, at three per cent. The creditors! But Spain may enjoy the quiet of exhaustion? Spain may, 
would take half gladly, if they could be sure of their money, | just as Spain may develop a Minister of genius; but where is 
anda charge for Debt of £7,500,000, or even £10,000,000, | the evidence that Spain will? All the testimony points to the 
could be defrayed. A strong Government, with Canovas | singular fact that Spain has not been exhausted by this war, 
del Castillo for moderator, and General Martinez Campos | that except through the conscription, the greater portion of 
for supporter. and an obedient Cortes for speaking-| her territory has not felt its effects. The country has not been 
trumpet, could master existing difficulties, and possibly com-| taxed. The bondholders, the civil employes, and the clergy 
mence a career of material improvement and progress towards | have paid the expenses of the war between them, and though 
Western civilisation. Many observers expect that this will be | no doubt the well-to-do have yielded part of their hoards to 
the case, and if the army remains strong and remains faithful, | buy exemptions, and the civil servants have demanded fees, 
we do not deny its possibility. But there are circumstances | and those who required ecclesiastical help have had to pay the 
in the condition of Spain which render us far from sanguine. | clergy, still nations easily survive and forget minor oppressions 
In the first place, there is no guarantee that the army will re-/ of that sort. Spain has been growing rich all through the 
main “faithful.” The regular course of affairs in Spain is for| war. The truth is, that with a country so rich and so nearly 
the Generals to become jealous of one another, to aspire to /untaxed, and a people so thrifty, wealth, when it has once 
supreme power and to seize it through military pronunciamientos, | begun to accumulate, increases almost of itself, till when the 
and nothing has occurred to show that the regular course will | hour arrives, Europe is startled to see the resources possessed 
be interrupted. The Generals may quarrel in King Alfonso’s , by an “ exhausted” nation. The conscription, no doubt, has 
name, but they may also declare for Queen Isabella, who | been bitterly felt, but the actual number who have joined the 
is to be allowed to return to Madrid; or for the Republic; | colours has not been half the number of youths who reach 
or, as Prim and his colleagues did, for a monarchy in the | twenty every year in Spain—that is, about 175,000—and not 
abstract. They cannot all be satisfied or all have power, | above half of these can have been used up. There is just enough 
and their dissensions will exhaust all the vigour of the | exhaustion in Spain to make the people feel bitter, and disposed 
Government, and much of its pecuniary resources to keep the | to seek some remedy for their uneasiness ; and in the absence 
Army content. Then there can be little doubt that the | of a great ruler, they are likely, according to all the precedents 
Republican party in Spain, which has gathered strength all | of Southern Europe, to find relief in secret agitation for a 
through the war, though it has assisted the Government to | change of Government, which, in this instance, can only be a 
put down Carlism, will be fiercely stimulated by the success | change to a Republic. 


dignified excuse. 
If Spain were like any other country, the war having ter- 
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til |what large minds, minds of some equanimity and some 
= - a | Wha arge 8, as or § a a son 
THE UPSHOT OF THE JENKINS JUDGMENT. | charity, not merely to bear these attacks with ieee, but 
HE upshot of the Jenkins Judgment is more instructive | to treat those who are the authors of them with the full 
than satisfactory. It seemed obvious from the first that | heartiness of Christian fellowship, and to administer what so 
Mr. Jenkins, though he sturdily and justly maintained his | many regard as the spiritual privileges of the select few, to 
right as a layman to a full participation in the devotional | persons who thus buffet them and find in their cherished con- 
rivileges of the Church, in spite of somewhat crude views of | victions mere indications of puerility or ignorance. Every mea- 
his own Which were quite opposed to his Vicar’s teaching, | sure which puts it in the power of the laity to enforce the legal 
had it not in him to show that “sweet reasonableness” of de-| rules for the administration of public worship—and such a 
meanour which would probably have smoothed away difficulties, | measure, and a very important one, the Public Worship Regu- 
and certainly averted Mr. Flavel Cook’s resignation of his living. | lation Act certainly was—generates a great number of new 
Perhaps it may be said that, had Mr. Jenkins shown this nice | opportunities for collision between the clergy and laity ; whilethe 
discrimination between the resoluteness which will not give | newtendency todiscuss theology and its grounds, and the various 
way when a public right is concerned, and the individual | superficial lights which popular literature throws on these 
obstinacy which will insist, to another person’s loss, on the | matters, of course make these collisions more important, and make 
actual exercise of the right even after it has been fully confirmed | the issues raised upon them more or less issues between orthodoxy 
by the highest authority, we might never have had the suit as | and heterodoxy, between faith and doubt,—precisely the sort of 
tothe right of Communion at all, And no doubt this may very | issues which most gravely test the charitableness and magna- 
well be the truth. It is likely enough that if Mr. Jenkins had | nimity of the Clergy. 
not begun by casting such a very pebbly note at his Vicar,— Now it would seem, not only from Mr. Flavel Cook’s case, 
which may have made many think of Bret Harte’s Californian | but from Mr. Ridsdale’s case, and, indeed, most other cases 
who which come before the Ecclesiastical Courts, that whatever the 
“ took # point of order when issue tried, and whatever the judgment of the Court, if it be 
A chant of GS vel cuntetene St Sie Se aodeeen, against the clergyman, the clergyman thus defeated is quite 
in relation to the sermon on eternal punishments, if, in fact, eertain to regard it as a matter of conscience not to give in. to 
he had throughout taken a more considerate and discussional | talk about the difference between the “things of Cisar and 
tone with Mr, Cook, we might never have had the litigation | the things of God,” and to inveigh against the Erastianism 
which has resulted in the Judicial Committee’s very important | which allows Courts of Civil Justice to intervene at all in such 
judgment. Irritated feeling will always go for something in | questions as the question of Communion. It is very difficult, 
these questions, and no doubt, Mr. Jenkins’s throw-off was | no doubt, for reasonable people to conceive how Mr. Flavel 
quite as provocative as his final decision has been obstinate. | Cook can really regard it as a matter of conscience to treat Mr. 
We could wish that after the cause had been won, Mr. Jenkins | Jenkins as a “common and notorious depraver of the Book 
could have yielded to the memorial addressed to him by so | of Common Prayer,” when even the heresy which he imputes 
many members of Mr. Cook’s church, and joined some other | to him is a purely constructive heresy, grounded on oznissions 
church, where his legal right to participate in the Communion in a book of selections from Seripture, and on the implications 
would have, of course, been admitted without personal offence | of a private conversation, and of certain letters which were made 
to any one, Had Mr. Jenkins lived in a lonely rural dis- | «common and notorious,” if at all, by himself. In point. of 
trict, this might not have been possible; but amidst the fact, it is quite impossible for him so to regard Mr. Jenkins. 
crowd of Clifton Churches it was clearly possible, without | What, no doubt, he really thinks, and what it sheds so instrue- 
any serious inconvenience to him; and that moderation of | tive a light on the character of respectable clergymen that he 
personal feeling, which is of the very essence of Christianity, | should he able to think, is that hiv Church empowers him to 
would, in our opinion, have dictated this course. Nevertheless, | reject from the privilege of Communion, not merely all “ com- 
though we should have been glad to see such moderation,— | mon and notorious depravers of the Book of Common Prayer,” 
such “ sweet reasonableness,”—in the victorious champion of | but all of whose heteredoxy he is in his own mind morally 
laymen’s rights, the upshot of the judgment is, perhaps, even | convinced. Nothing, of course. is less like a * common 
more instructive without it. For it illustrates at once the two | and notorious” depraver of the Book of Common Prayer 
great dangers of the Church in our own day,—the tenaciousness | than this. Mr. Cook probably assumes that what the Prayer- 
of the laity in their half-knowledge of theological questions, | hook intended by a * common and notorious” offence is not 
and the tenaciousness of the clergy in their dogmatic assump- |, “common and notorious” offence, but only one as certain 
tion that they know the true solution of all such questions, | to the clergyman’s mind as i it were common and notorious, 
and know it so much better than any “human tribunal,” that | and since he feels morally certain that Mr. Jenkins does not 
they are bound to regard the pertinacity of their own | believe what a Communicant, in his opinion, should, he leaps 
disposition as fidelity to a divine command. In Mr. Jenkins, | at what he chooses to regard as the intention of the rubric, 
—who slings notes at his Vicar, and when he has vanquished | while he violates the letter of its injunction. And not only 
him in the Court of Appeal, drives him into resignation by | so, but so well assured is he of the rightness and justness of 
insisting on the full execution of the Court’s decree,— | this procedure, that he is ready to incur persecution, and even 
and in Mr. Flavel Cook, who persuades himself, in| to give up his living, and seek work,—which may, of course, 
spite of the very convincing reasoning of the jadgment,!or may not, turn out to be promotion,—els where, rather 
that because he suspects heresy in Mr. Jenkins, the law of | than adminisier the Communion to such a heretic os he 
God and of his Church requires him not to give him the Com- | helieves Mr. Jenkins to be. Now. it is this disposition in Mr. 
munion, we have the types of the sort of dangers which are | (ook not merely to put new meanings on the words of the 
ever at work to reduce Churches to sects, and sects to fragments Praver-book.—meanings which those words eertain!y will not 
of individual opinion. bear,—but to pose as a martyr, and endure those ~ light afllie- 
The real ground of anxiety respecting the working of the | tions which are but fora moment,” rather than sacrifice eternal 
Public Worship Act is admirably illustrated by this case, | interests by conforming his will to the words of the Prayer-book, 




















though it does not happen to be one to which the particular | which strikes us as typical of clerical orthodoxy. ani ominous 
machinery of the Public Worship Act was applied. The three | of future troubles in relation to the prospects of the Church 
parishioners who are to set it in motion will, it is to be ex-|of England. In one Church, we have a clergyman insist- 


pected, be more and more, as time goes on, of Mr. Jenkins’s | ing that he has a right to give a solitary Communion andet 


type,—i.¢., men who have dabbled in theology, who have very | the true interpretation of the rubrie, and declaring that he 
strong superficial views on one or two points, views which they | will not stira step from his established custom for the judgment 
have not pushed very far or brought into keeping with the re- | of any Erastian Court which may condenn him. In another, 
mainder of their inherited or otherwise acquired conyicti: we find a clergyman giving up his cure rather than deliver the 
and a very keen determination to insist on those views, and take Communion to a man who, whatever he may be in point of 
all the advantages which ecclesiastical law gives them for | orthodoxy or heterodoxy, certainly is not what in the wonds of 
their defence or propagation. These are the men who will | the canon would alone authorise any clergyman to refuse him 
think it a moral duty freely, and not unfrequently roughly, to | Communion. And indeed whatever the ecclesiastical suit may 
criticise the clergy, whenever the clergy seem to them to deviate | be. it is almos} sure to issue in the same result. The laymen press 
from any practice for which they themselves have contracted a | their case. The clergyman plays therdé/e of a persecuted saint, and 
strong liking, and then to oppose to the moral displeasure which | that, too, whether or not he happens to be adopting the most arbi- 
they will certainly thus excite, all the bluff independence, | trary and individual interpretation of the formula to which he 
and very often, too, all the ageressive obstinacy of Mr. | professes that he owes implicit obedience. How is this to end, ex- 
Jenkins, And unquestionably it takes men of some- cept in more and more individualism, and that. too, in the heart 
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of a National Church, where we hoped, and still hope, to escape | enterprise; and thirdly, that he will not consider, either & 
to some extent from individualism? Without more concili-| approve or reject, the value of the purchase as a de to to 
ation in the demeanour of the Laity, and more magnan-!the acquisition of the whole Canal. Even if the Kheai’ 
imity and equanimity in the attitude of the Clergy, we | breaks up in a year or two, and like his master, re wdintes 
fear that the theological spirit of the times is likely to half his obligations, we shall only lose a promised £100,000 
bring dire disasters on all Churches, and not least on the | a year for 19 years; while if he becomes utterly insolvent. 
Churches which aim most sincerely at a principle of large | only lose £2,000,000 for that time, for the Shares will frase 
comprehension. worth, as reversionary property, £2,000,000. The sunidlities 
ia pier at 3} per cent., is not, even in this ex 
eer . treme and improbable case, a great bonus to pay for an i . 
THE DEBATE ON THE SUEZ CANAL. already seriously felt in ry Canal, so ka eon “as 
IKE the majority in the House of Commons, though |de Lesseps has already expressed his readiness to admit the 
probably not for their reasons, we approve the purchase | Shares to all rights of voting, as if the coupons for slashes 
of the Suez-Canal Shares, but that is no reason why we should | years had not been cut off. The Government have preferred 
be unjust to Mr. Gladstone. He was wrong, as we believe, in | we think, wisely, to seat three Directors at the Board, but the 
resisting the purchase, because in resisting it he gave the im- offer itself proves that M. de Lesseps—whom Mr. Gladstone 
pression,—which, as regards himself, is the true impression,— | justly described as General of the drilled brigade of French 
that he disliked the idea of the nation undertaking new duties, or | Shareholders—regards his new colleague as an ally whom 
acquiring new direct influence in the world; but it must be | it is most necessary to conciliate. To talk so much about 
admitted “that in a position of supreme difficulty he showed | the ten-vote limit may be natural enough in Mr. Lowe 
much of his special force, and even genius. He was compelled, | who, if he has an imagination, always keeps it down, but is 
by reasons of policy, by the notorious differences of opinion in | unworthy of a man who feels every hour of his life that 
his own party, and by the nearly unanimous voice of the | although only Member for Greenwich—that is, only invested 
country, to avoid the political aspect of the affair, and to deal | with the 656th part of half a right to pass bye-laws—he can 
with it merely as a Treasury transaction of the first class. And | still not only influence, but often rule absolutely, the decision 
from that point of view, his speech was not an inferior one, as ‘of both Houses. And finally, Mr. Gladstone ought to have ac- 
it has been described, but a very splendid one, and on one | knowledged or denied that three-fourths of his whole arguments 
point at least quite unanswerable. There can be no doubt, were attacks on the incompleteness of the Government policy, 
after reading Mr. Gladstone’s statement, and Sir Stafford | and uot the policy itself. All his queries about a possible conflict 
Northcote’s answer, with Mr. Disraeli’s summary of both, | of interests, and a conceivable position as suitor before French 
that her Majesty’s Government, having decided on the pur-| Law Courts, and a theoretical perplexity as to voting-power, 
chase, did carry it out in a very unbusiness-like way. They | and an imaginary liability to advance money to the Company, 
borrowed the money of a private firm, instead of going to| are disposed of on the day that the Government appears as 
their own agents ; and they gave that firm, in their hurry, need- purchaser of all the Shares, or even a clear majority of the 
lessly advantageous terms, allowing Messrs. Rothschild to receive active Shares.* Mr. Gladstone asked why the Khedive’s right 
£137,000 for lending £4,000,000 to the British Government | to 15 per cent. out of profits had not been purchased, and made 
for a term so short, that their remuneration is at the rate of £15 | a point of Lord Derby’s refusal to buy it; but he did not say 
percent. perannum. Sir 8. Northcote says this is not so, because | he should have approved the buying, which would have made 
we only paid 24 percent. commission, which of itself is 10 percent.) the path of his opponents very easy, and probably have 
per annum, while the Khedive paid the other 5 per cent. ; but that decided the national course in relation to all the Shares. He 
is surely a little childish, The Khedive paid it, it is true, but | may allege that he does not want to buy all the Shares, or any 
he paid it to us,and we should have had it, if we had not paid of them, but if so, it does not lie in his mouth to blame the 
it to Messrs. Rothschild, who, knowing business, arranged in| refusal of the Treasury to purchase more than they have. 
their contract that the British Government, and not the | There is a want of courage in not indicating his conviction one 
way or the other, which detracted greatly from the total effect 


Egyptian Government, should be responsible for the money. | 
There was absolutely no risk whatever, for if Parliament of an otherwise most incisive review of the commercial aspect 


had refused to sanction the purchase, it would have held Messrs. of the transaction. 
Rothschild harmless, and punished the Ministry who made the —- Mr. Disraeli was not at first quite so happy as usual in his 
bargain, not the dealers who facilitated the projects of a/defence. All that talk about Messrs. Rothschild having to 
British Government. To say that the British Government sell securities—as if they could not pledge securities at 4 per 
cannot get £4,000,000 in a hurry—and indeed, it was only | cent. while they were getting 15—could not blind commercial 
£1,000,000 that was wanted instantly—in secrecy at less than | men to the fact that the British Government had paid an absurd 
15 per cent. per annum is nonsense, and the Chancellor of | interest for a momentary loan, while his insinuation that if 
the Exchequer, as he concluded his laboured defence, must | there had been no risk attached to the Khedive’s promises we 
have known that it was nonsense. The truth is that the | should not have wanted 5 per cent. from him—* we do not ex- 
Premier was pleased, and rightly pleased, with his project, and | pect,” he said, “ that interest at the rate of 5 per cent. should 
in his usual indifference to details, did not care whether he be quite as secure as interest at the rate of 34 per cent.”—nust 
chucked away £70,000 or £80,000, or not. That is not the | have made the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had just 
way business should be managed, and is a blot on the transac- | pledged that 5 per cent. to the National Debt Commissioners 
tion as a commercial enterprise of magnitude, So is the absence as good money, bite his lips. Nor can we accept his argument 
of any proof producible to the public that the Khedive’s 5 about the illegality of advances from the Bank as final, not 
per cent. is at all more certain to be paid than his other | seeing, as he seems to do, the difference between the 
obligations, or of evidence that the British Govern-| vote he is asking for and the Bill of Indemnity he 
ment may not, in certain contingencies, find itself in would have had to ask for, if he had applied for the 
the position of a defeated suitor for justice before, money in the usual place, and given 4 per cent. for it. 
French Courts.—whose decision, however legal, is sure to be | It was not till he quitted the commercial division of the 
believed in this country to have been influenced by national | subject, and spoke of the purchase as a step taken on political 
or political prejudices in favour of a Company which excites | grounds, and in full accordance with the feelings of a nation 
so keen a national interest,—or of proof that the interests of a | which is “ sea-sick of the silver streak,” and “ wants the Empire 
Cabinet which is at once Trustee for the Treasury, as share- | to be maintained and strengthened, and will not be alarmed if 
holder, and Trustee for the nation, as customer, may not some it is even increased,” that he thoroughly carried away his 
day prove to be nearly irreconcilable. If the purchase were a audience and the country. And even when carrying them 
purely commercial transaction, we should have to allow that | away, he did so, it should be remembered, by throwing over 
Mr. Gladstone had shown it to be a doubtful one, carried! his own Foreign Secretary, whose special argument it is 
through with a certain recklessness about pennies which all|that he is not maintaining or strengthening, still less 
commercial experience shows to be dangerous to the success of | increasing, the Empire, but only that he is preventing 
any serious financial enterprise. ‘France from acquiring the whole Canal, and _ securing 
The weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, as a review of a/an additional safeguard for our speediest route to India. 
commercial transaction, consists in three points —first, that he | “I am raising,” says Mr. Disraeli, “an action of ejectment as 
unconsciously exaggerates the transaction itself, which has! reversionary claimant of that great property,”—and his friends 
| vote him millions. “Oh dear no!” says Lord Derby, “ we are 











not involved any very serious sum; secondly, that he persist- | 
ently rejects all commercial experience as to the influence such 
. sharcholder as the British Treasury must exercise on any 
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only going to maintain an old right of way,”—and his fr iends 
| vote him millions, The bigger claim is the true one, and Mr. 
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Disraeli is quite right in putting it forward; but it is hard 'more incongruous diet be associated with the innocent choristers 
that his colleague should put the lesser one forward also, of conservatories? What would Jean Jacques have said to it’? 
that mutually destructive appeals should be made, at one and The canaries like it exceedingly, and would willingly peck a great 
the same time, to the nation’s Imperial instincts, and to the deal more of the stimulating food than would be good for them. 
nation’s propensity to trade. Slices of carrot may be discerned in their cages, and that once 
| contemned vegetable is said also to “help” the colouring. But 
2 | let not the unwary purchaser of an orange-breasted canary exult 
CANARIES. too soon in his possession of a bird as unlike the original as 
is a safe assertion that the majority of mankind regard science and fashion have as yet succeeded in making him. 
Canaries with only a feeble interest, as characterless crea- | Nature, to use the homely but expressive phrase of Hans Breit- 
tures, of a monotonous kind. There is something to be said for ‘mann, ‘will prove a bad egg for him yet.” The pepper-procured 
that hasty generalisation, and as pets, we do not think Canaries | colour is not fast, it lasts only until the first moulting; then the 
are sources of sustained interest or of unalluyed delight. They | over-stepped modesty of Nature resumes its sway, the sweet 
get bronchitis, and whatever is the bird-equivalent for ‘‘ staggers,” | “‘canary-colour” comes back—the colour which Lubin affected in his 
with distressing facility ; they hang themselves by their own absurd | waistcoats when Piicebe’s top-knot was sky-blue—and not all Peter 
little claws, if their tiny talons are not trimmed with punctuality | Piper’s peck of pepper, even with the unintelligible addition of 
and neatness ; they sing most sweetly and piercingly at inappro- | the pickling, will dye that bird’s feathers to any other tint, Very 
iate moments, and there is a divided interest, wholly irrecon- | quaint and dainty are the slim, delicate canaries whose plumage is 
cilable, between them and the cat. On the other hand, a canary | no deeper than a pale primrose, and whose sleek heads are indes- 
is the only living creature whom one sees with entire complacence | cribably elegant and contemplative. ‘Their peculiar feathering, 
inacage. From the great sea-eagle, or his golden brother, with | with little bunches on their tiny thigh-bones, their long, dainty 
their wistful eyes with all the pain that imprisonment can in- | legs, and their high-shouldered shape, in some like a hump, in 
flict on strength and fierceness in them, to the busy, little, pot- | others merely like a shrug, give them a scornful, aristocratic air, as 
tering, brown wren, who in an aviary is all a-twitter for the | of Mr. Carlyle’s notion of French marquises, when they wore 
hedge-side, there is no other bird that does not pain | primrose silken coats, and long vests with dangling breloques, and 
us, while we admire its form and plumage with a_ secret! shrugged their shoulders previous to the shearing of them. It is 
felonious impulse to let it out, and then stroll away in- | very curious to note the character imparted to the birds by any 
nocently unconcerned. But a canary in a cage scems right | little variation. Here is one with a gingerbread-speckled poll, and 
and fitting, when it has plenty of notice and human society, | a wider ri than usual round his eyes, whose aspect is quite pro- 
which it likes. It does not huddle itself into a corner, | fessorial ; and another, with a decided hump, and a contemplative 
except in the case of bronchitis or bird-staggers, and peer | air, who leans back in a corner of his cage, with an irresistible 
wistfully into the air-tracks with the listening look which we | resemblance to Hablot Browne's drawing of Master Humphrey, 
have all seen in birds, as though they heard the flatter and | in the old, old days, when his “ Clock” was wound up and going. 
the sweep of free wings far away. It is, on the whole, a living | In a cage close by is a beautiful creature, with psale-yellow 
creature about whose lot there is not much to pain one, and it | wings, an orange breast, and a black cap, Queen ‘Titania’s 
seems to get as much out of the narrow compass of its little life racing-colours, whose stud is winged; and it has just lunched 
as there is to be got. It has a market value, and is, therefore, | heartily on seed-cake, and having reascended its perch, is 
pretty safe from promiscuous cruelty, and we have not heard of | ‘ chortling in its joy.” There is never a complete lull in the song 
its being tortured in the interests of intellectual progress since | of the fifteen hundred, but every now and then there comes, by 
Lord George Gordon’s rioters tossed a cageful of canaries into | seeming general consent, a grand, chorus-like outburst of music, 
the Protestamt bonfire in Moorfields. |so that the presiding cockatoos—permanent residents in the 
These are, however, only negative views of the Canary; for | Palace, and above the vulgar ambition of competition—grow 
positive views there was a capital opportunity at the Crystal | excited, Scream, and flap, and cloop approvingly. In many 
Palace last week, especially if one went there early in the bright, | instances, care is taken to enhance and bring out the beauty 
sunny morning, when nobody but the birds was on the far side | of the birds’ colouring by the background of the cage, now 
of the crimson curtain, under the great white awning, and one | dark blue, now light; and one lovely clear yellow Yorkshire 
might interview fifteen hundred of them in undisturbed leisure, | is dancing, after a stately fashion, with the daintiest little legs 
Fifteen hundred, or nearly that number, all busy, and all except _and feet, on a perch of crimson and gold. ‘The scales on the wee, 
those whose as yet unfinished toilettes occupied their attention | slim claws look quite transparent against the rich colour, and the 
and their beaks otherwise, singing as if the phenomenon of | pale-yellow feathers form a delightful harmony with it. York- 
sunshine struck them with no less astonishment than it | shire is most honourably represented, and Norwich is as dis- 
inspired in the breast of British humanity, and met with tinguished at the more zsthetic as it is at the eminently 
more melodious recognition. Such sweet singing, such musical | pra¢tical poultry-show, of which its prosperous but anxious- 


rustling, in the great, quiet space, made one think of walking | minded hens, its absurdly pompous and protesting geese, 
and its turkeys, so irascible and so fat, are always distinguished 











in a wood in Avilion, or anywhere that is not; a human tres- 
passer, indeed, but welcomed by myriads of unmolested, un- | ornaments. 

frightened winged creatures. ‘The alertness, the life, the won-| The fifteen hundred have not, however, all the honours of the 
derful variety of them ; the quaintness of some, the fussiness of , song-and-colour filled space to themselves, ‘+ An Amateur” ex- 
others, and the curious effects that the canary-fanciers have nibits a large number of foreign birds, many of them reared in 
obtained in their endeavours to produce birds which shall be as, his own aviary. He imputes his success in rearing certain birds, 


unlike the original canary as possible, would take many hours to 
study ; but the general effect of it all is charming. There are 
great numbers of beautiful birds which one would hardly believe 
to be canaries, but for the catalogue, for their breasts and wings 
are amber, orange, cinnamon-colour, almost red, and they have 
the funniest little head-tire; sometimes a sober peruke of flaxen 
feathers, neatly flattened at the sides, like the stage versions of 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie’s wig; sometimes a pert little top-knot of 
dark, thread-like feathers, worn as saucily as a rink-hat; and | 
again one finds a ‘gamin” among canaries, with a wink 
in his black eyes, the shrillest of whistles, and a dis- 
orderly black cap flung carelessly, anyhow, on his round 
little head, and tilted over his beak. ‘These varieties are 
in great demand, especially the deep-coloured, concerning 
Which there was for some time much wonderment among 
the public, and the maintenance of a profound mystery on 
the part of the fortunate inventor of the variety. Ilow was it 
done? everybody interested in Canaries asked. At last it was 
found out—perhaps through the indiscretion of Peter Piper, who 
may now be supposed to have been a canary—and the secret 
Was cayenne pepper! Chopped eggs and cayenne pepper,—could 


natives of tropical countries, to keeping a perpetual light in the 
aviary, so that they can feed with the constancy and perseverance 
of their kind in countries where the sun only nods now and then. 
They are very beautiful, bat for the most part songless. ‘There 
are vivid-coloured Japanese Nonpareils, tinted with the brilliant 
patches which we know on fans and screens, and they are 
quick, jerky, and incessant in their movements, with a prying 
manner about them, as befits birds of enlightened minds and 
strong notions of progress. ‘They contrast curiously with a pair 


‘of beautiful birds from India, who walk with a slow, majestic 


tread, and whose exquisitely shaded, neutral-tinted plumage, in 


subdued browns, greys, and silver, may have served as a model for 


the unrivalled colour-blending of Indian textile fabrics. A glance 
into a cage hard by shows us a bunch of snub-nosed shell-birds— 
they might have been transmuted an hour ago—clustering to- 
gether in urgent bird-congress and debate. A nest of the wonder- 
ful weaver-bird, shaped like a retort, so that the young may 
nestle secure from insects in its safe retreat, hangs near them ; and 
close by is a splendid specimen of the Blood-wing Parakeet, 
—a gorgeously beautiful creature this, with its plumage of 
the greenest green and the reddest red; something stern 
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and harsh about it too, and the effect of the wing, tain as any commercial statement can be, that whether a bank 
er 


‘as it lets it drop suddenly, almost startling. _ It is as though be honest or no, he cannot, in this country and in this age of 
! eo 


the bird had lighted on a murder in its forest flight, and the world, make a profit out of deposits at call on which he 
having dipped its wing in blood, had flown hither ‘‘to carry the 18 per cent. per annum. If he could, why should not Raden. 
matter.” As beautiful, and not less curious, is the Abyssinian who borrow at three, deposit the money with him, and go per 
helmet-bird, with its dark-crimson wings, which, if you soak them fifteen? Nevertheless, men presumably of intelligence—one : 
in water, will dye your ribbons for you as ‘fast’ as Mr. Judson’s clergyman, another a tradesman, and a third a General—testifi : 
haudiest little tubes of colour; and they explain that, too, like to their belief that Mr. Oakley could pay that interest ara ns 
the canaries and the cayenne pepper, telling us that there is much is no reason to suspect them of misrepresentation, either wilfol 
copper in the helmet-bird’s country, and it gets into his system. or involuntary. They did believe it, and the point is to 
Who could tell of the beautiful birds with heads like apricots just ascertain, if possible, why. They knew, all of them, that 
ripened, or those on whose polls there is th ‘bloom of the almond 8 Bankers generally could only afford 3 per cent., and yet 
soft-green shell; of the golden oriole, which has a forest vision in they thought this particular Banker could, and would, pay 
its very name; of keen-eyed creatures in sage-green and fawn- them 18, Why? ‘The usual explanation is, that they were 
colour, who are rather offended at the vicinity of the ‘feathered either ignorant or were tempted by high interest till the 
crew,” and hold themselves very bolt upright upon their perches; lost the control of their judgments, and if the occurrence hed 
stood alone, this explanation might be satisfactory, but the in- 
l stance is only one of hundreds, just a little less glaring, in which 
cap; of birds with a strong likeness to Fagin the Jew, whom neither of these explanations will suflice. People who do under- 
Cruikshank drew; of fat-throated, beady-eyed birds, who stand money and business to a certain extent constantly make 
gather themselves up before they begin to warble, and absurd investments at 5 percent. Clergymen, widows, and small 
suggest Italian opera-singers; and of educated birds who country Menticrs are supposed to be the persons who are usually 
are bores? Of the latter, there are several who talk by the attracted by new companies, and glowing prospectuses, and spe- 
card or the catalogue, but one is content to take the word cious promises, and no doubt they are very often caught by high 
of the owner who has so imposed upon a handsome, harness, interest, for they suffer from a special temptation, a sense that with 
white jackdaw as to teach it to say, “‘ Johnny, make way for your low interest their money is of no use to them. They do not 
uncle !” and of a grey parrot who screams, ‘Give usa bit!” A seem to themselves to benefit by their £1,000 unless they can 
blue robin look «1 yery uncomfortable, and turned his blue tail obtain at Jeast £100 a year for it, and as money is obtainable for 
persistently to te outer world; perhaps he was harassed by the any certain undertaking for half that interest, they flock to the 
noise made by his near neighbour, a toucan, who is as much out speculators who offer them what they want more even 
of his place in a cage as the proverbial trout upon a gravel walk. than security. They feel that safety is no good to them 
Faney the grim bird, with his enormous beak (which looks so if safety will not give them enough to eat. But there are 
heavy, and is of feather-like lightness), like the large claw of a | forms of pecuniary credulity exceedingly common in England 
boiled lobster—a curious implemeut, the use of which is not de- | in which the temptation is not high interest at all. Masses 
fined, but supposed to be the enabling of it to reach its insect of money are lent every day at 5 per cent. without 
food at a distance, as it forages among the Brazilian forest trees— | any security worth mentioning. No one familiar only’ with 
penned in a little cage not much longer than itself, with its larder | London would believe the ways in which money is often “in. 
‘There was a world of complaint in its black, | vested” in the country, and especially in small country towns. 
Every now and then a lawyer, or an ‘* agent,” or a ‘* speculator” 
in building breaks up, and then it is discovered that he owes 
twenty, forty, or, in cases we have known, eighty thou- 
sand pounds, to persons who have trusted him, not with 
goods in the way of business, or with saleable properties 
in the way of speculation, but with sums of hard cash, 
varying from £500 up to £10,000, for which the lenders have 
positively no security at all. They have trusted Mr. Smith, as 
they would a big bank, not from affection, or friendship, or any 
other cause disturbing to the judgment, but simply because they 
-yelashes to them, and never a blink in their fierce gaze, of the thought his promise just as good as the promise of a group of rich 
at, folded in his feather cloak to the tips of his , sharcholders. ‘They do not get more than 5 per cent. from Mr. 
Smith, and would distrust him greatly if he offered more; 
but they get that, they tell you, ** regularly.” They do not 
know or care what he is going te do with the money, though 
, if asked, they will reply vaguely, **Oh, he uses it to extend his 
and as long as the interest comes in regularly, and 


of birds with tonsures, and birds who must remind the most 
careless observer of a middle-aged French bourgeois in a fur 


under its feet! 
jewel-like eye, in a setting of carved turquoise. 

A distinguished member of the plumed company was a magni- 
ficent owl, upon whom one came suddenly with a start, caused 
partly by his solitary grandeur of aspect, and partly by his placard, 
which announced him ‘ dangerous.” He had justified the de- 
scription by biting a couple of his temporary attendants pretty 
severely, and if ever there lurked in the soul of a bird the wish | 
that all mankind had only one finger, and that he could get the 
chance of biting it off, that sentiment was expressed in the bearing, 
and in the proud eyes, with deep-golden settings, long lids, and thick 


superb owl who s 
powerful claws, motionless, wearily disdainful, but as wide-awake in 
his single self as all the fifteen hundred contemptible chits around 
him,—a noble creature truly, and to be had for ten pounds! 
But it would only be melancholy to buy him, for he would never 
until one let him go to kill his | business ;” 
somctimes when it is irregularly paid, they are perfectly happy 
about their cash, ‘My lawyer gets me 5 per cent.,” we heard 
a lady say recently, who had not an idea whether the interest was 
secured on a landed estate or on Honduras bonds. It is, in their 
minds, on deposit at their bankers’. The lawyers of course borrow 


most casily, because they know clients’ means, and because they 


come to like one, or be happy u 
thousands in the dark, after his fieree heart and appetite. Not 


far from him, and in strong contrast to him, was a whitey-grey 
i 





parrot, surely the most human-like and sagacious of its t 


Unfathomable experience winked and trembled in its nearly 
colourless old eyes, and mymbled in iis pebbly beak. It climbed 
heavily down from its perch, trembling visibly under its feathers, - : 
it gazed solemnly upon the visitor, it uttered a treble screech, not ®'¢ 58DI osed by a country superstition always to know where to 

vo for bargains, but they are not the only men who are trusted 
in this way. Builders are believed in greatly, we suppose 


because their property, probably mortgaged, is 80 visible. 
‘The moncy lent to shopkeepers to increase their stock—but 


‘the business,” that is, practically, a 





of anger, merely of recognition of general facts, such as bird- 





shows, and the like, and it went golumphing back, and sank into a 


a parrot which might preach with 








weary slumber. it was a 
effect, and, judging from its hopelessness of aspect, its text would 

on no security except 
good-will, which may be pawned a dozen times over—would 


be amazing, did we not remember the sums advanced to contrac- 


be probably, “ Feather-trimmings.” It passed its youth, most | 


likely, perched on the throne of King Solomon. 
SE ni - tors on the security of contracts which may or may not prove 

THE CAUSES OF PECUNIARY CREDULITY. | profitable, and of ‘ plant ” which intrinsically is worth only a few 
hundred pounds. ‘The lender is promised 5 per cent. by a quiet 














TE are, of course, not about to discuss the guilt or innocence | 
\\ of Mr. Banner Oakley, late the head of the Co-operative tradesman, whose ‘ business” may be yielding £1,000 a year, or 
Credit Bank, aud now under examination onthe charge of obtaining | £2 a week, for anything anybody but himself can tell, and forth- 
money on false pretences. He may have been the victim of his | with advances, say, a couple of thousand pounds, and rests for 
own belief in a “system,” for anything we have at present to say | years quite tranquil, because the interest is paid. Of course, the 
to the contrary, but the evidence adduced against him brings out | security for the interest may be very good, the shop returning 


£10 for every £100 put into it; but the security for the principal 
can never be perfect, and whether it is good or bad the lender 
does not know. The shop-keeper may have paid for his stock, 





in a clear way a feature in English life on which too much light 
cannot be thrown, and that is, the extent to which pecuniary 


slite Teoralile an , 4] gures whl . 7 cc ae PAP 
credulity prevails among otherwise sensible people. It is as cer- | 
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may not, may have a dozen debts, or only one, may | 
~d driving a “roaring” trade, or selling at prices which | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
just enable him to pay his way. We believe, on the evidence | igs aie 
of cases brought before us, that in some country towns a very con- THE NEW CRUSADE. 
siderable proportion of all the capital possessed by people of | _ _ $80 tae Been oF oes “Rraerasen.} a 
moderate means is invested in this careless way, and that a Sir,—It might greatly assist the work of the Charity Organisation 
lawyer's or prominent shopkeeper’s failure often scatters ruin more | Society, if you would allow the readers of the Spectator to be 
severe and complete, though in a smaller circle, than that which told how urgently that work requires the services of thoughtful 
follows the closing of a London bank. The lenders lose all they and stedfast men. 
have of capital, and are thenceforward face to face with the world, To many, the Society is known only as occasionally prosecuting 

essed of their earnings and nothing else. In one such case, an impostor; and the public generally are, perhaps, scarcely 
we believe, upwards of seventy families were ruined, and it is aware that by far its first object is to deal adequately with cases 
doubtful to this hour whether the borrower was a wilfully dis- | Of distress. Offices have been established in different parts of 
honest man, while it is not doubtful that half his creditors were | London for dealing with such cases; and the goal aimed at is 
persons in trade or familiar with business, men,—not women—of | that, after careful examination, the right thing shall be done for 

| them, however hard or costly the right thing may be to do. 

It is obvious that this goal cannot be even approached, unless 
| there is present in each office some one determined to give the 
| best of his heart and of his brain to the work,—some one who 


solicitors and counsel, generalise about the value attached to | comes to the work convinced that the service of the poor is the 
money a great deal too much. They feel they would them- most exalted service to which he can be called, and who is yet 
selves be cautious; they see that the majority of man- aware that many difficulties surround that service, difficulties 
| requiring the most patient study, and not easily solved even by 


kind are a little over-prudent about money; and they | é ; ; . ‘ 
think everybody who loses by rash investment must be either | the highest intelligence. The daily routine of the office—the 


ignorant, or greedy, or the victim of deliberate sharping. We face-to-face examination of applicants—is a task of no mean 
doubt if it is so. A majority of persons are timid about moncy, | order; and much depends upon the accuracy of the first diagnosis. 
but only a majority. We believe there are thousands of people | As the office-door opens there is no one to tell us who is coming 
in this country who have very little care about their money, | ™ what fresh combination of circumstances we have to en- 
who no more fear about its safety than they fear about | counter. It may be the trained impostor, ready with his skilfully- 
their health or their future state, and who accept any in- | prepared story, and pleading the extremest urgency. It may be 
vestment they may casually meet very much as they would the ordinary case, so hard to deal with or to let alone, the condi- 
accept an invitation to ride in a gig, with no thought of any | tions of which may be summed up in the three words,—poverty, 
results whatever except a ride. ‘They do not want to lose their | prolificacy, improvidence. It may be the beggar-nomadic, or 
money, and are, may be, wretched when it is lost, but they are tramp, who, if he has a sense of humour, may enjoy wasting the 
not so anxious but that any temptation puts their anxiety to | time of a society instituted for his repression; or the beggar- 
sleep. Some of them like a lazy way of investing their cash. If resident, not differing essentially from the preceding, and de- 
anybody will give them 5 per cent., sending it half-yearly by a praved by along course of doles obtained by practised and im- 
cheque without their having any bother, that is very comfortable, | partial importunity from parochial charities, district visitors, and 
and they will take that man’s acknowledgment. To men who | ministers of all denominations. But, on the other hand, we may 
every day witness the anxiety of their friends about money, who have to listen to a tale of deep and genuine distress,—a tale which, 
see journeys undertaken and long inquiries made to save or to | if told aloud, would stir the compassion of the land ; or some 
acquire a few pounds, the existence of other men utterly lazy | foolish prodigal may come in, willing to return if any door were 
about their money may seem incredible; but they exist, just | OP to him ; or fallen woman, driven m by hopelessness, and 
as certainly as Henry Cavendish, the chemist, did, who | yet but half-willing to be saved. 4 There is ne phase of dis- 
swore at his bankers for worrying him by the inquiry whether tress, real or simulated, capable or incapable of treatment, that 
he would not like part of his overgrown balance—{£200,000 | May not, at any moment, come before us. 
—invested in Consols. He did not want to be bored by con- | Moreover, we want men of energy and discernment in our 
siderations of that kind, and neither do they. They are just offices, not only for the correct apprehension of the cases in the 
as placid about an investment as about an epidemic, and just | first instance, but because immediate action is sometimes necessary. 
as confident that misfortune will not come their way. Others, | It does not do always to wait for the meeting of a Committee. 
again, are a good deal moved by a desire to patronise and con- | We also want them because the laborious following-up of the 
fer favours, without, as they think, incurring any loss; and others, | investigation by inquiry and correspondence, and the still more 
by a kind of self-conceit. There is, we suspect, no cause for | laborious task of obtaining suitable relief, require no small amount 
pecuniary credulity quite so streng as that. Money, like house- | of skilful and conscientious effort. The daily work in a Charity 
building and religion, is a thing everybody feels competent to | Organisation office, to be well done, demands an intelligence that 
form an opinion on; and when everybody feels competent, the first shall not slumber, an earnestness that shall not tire, a patience 
ordinary guarantee against folly, the instinctive desire for a leader | not to be overcome, a sympathy that will not suffer itself to be 
or guide, ceases to operate. The lender chuckles to himself at | Chilled,—and none know better than those of us who have at- 
his own astuteness in Tinding an investment which yields tempted the work, how miserably casy it is in these respects to 
so much, or a borrower who offers such pleasant terms, | fail, and how miserably certain we are, when we fail, to err. 
or a security so completely “out of the way of business,” | It is not uncommon to find young men giving themselves up, 
a phrase which for some people has a positive charm, that _in a spirit of devotion and self-abnegation, to the work of the 
is not altogether unknown to those who borrow of them, | Church; and it is not, perhaps, too much to expect that a few 
“A banker,” said a borrower, in the writer's hearing, ‘‘ would not will be ready, in the same spirit, to give themselves up to work 
look at the security, because it could not be sold by auction, but for the poor. The Society has no large salaries to offer, but the 
you will see how good it is,” and the argument constantly finds _™¢n the work wants will not be deterred by this consideration. 
acceptance. The lender's amour propre is, in fact, soothed, instead , —! am, Sir, &c., A MemMBeErR OF THE SOCIETY. 
of his pecuniary caution being startled. ‘That has been satisfied 
by the fact that the borrower only offers 5 per cent. “I! THE ALTRUISM AND INTELLIGENCE OF ANTS. 
am only getting 5 per cent.,” says the lender to his friends, | [To THe Evitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
and feels that low interest is proof in itself of good security, 'Sim,—I do not feel quite satisfied that Sir John Lubbock does 
4 superstition which constantly affects the kind of men who regu- justice to the ants’ altruistic qualities. Here, at least, is an ex- 
late their conduct by maxims, and do not thoroughly understand perience which tells in their favour :—The house in which I live 
them. We have not a doubt the majority of the people who lent possesses a small conservatory. The floor of this is of tiles, 
money to the Co-operative Credit Bank felt, when they had lentit, separated from a border of earth by a low bank, some six inches 
and still more when they received their first interest, a sensation of in height, of ‘‘clinkers.” One day last summer my wife was 
gratified vanity, as of men who have received proof positive that engaged in cleaning some plants of small green caterpillars which 
they are wiser and cleverer than their fellows, and very little that were infesting them. One of these, in a moribund state, was 
if Mr, Oakley had offered only five he would have received twice lying on the tiles, when an ant coming by seized it as lawful 
the amount he did. prize, and after a little struggle (there being still some life in the 
a , Victim), began to carry it off. He (or would it be she?) got 


average sense and caution. Why did they lend so much, on such 
slight security ? 

We distrust the usual answers, and believe that almost all the 
cultivated men who moralise on such cases, and more especially 
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along capitally till the clinkers were reached, when it became 
impossible for the small example of great labour to get her burden 
over the obstacle. But presently appeared a second ant, and after a 
short colloquy between the two, No. 2 proceeded to help No. 1. Their 
united energies succeeded in getting the caterpillar to the top of the 
clinkers,—a task about equal, I suppose, to that of two men who 
should take a sack of coals to the top of the Great Pyramid. 
Once safely arrived on the level mould, ant No. 2 bade her 
fellow-citizen farewell, and No. 1 went on her way, to deposit her 
prey in a convenient hiding-place behind a flower-pot. I may 
add that my wife has read this, and vouches for its accuracy in 
every particular. 

While I have my pen in my hand, may I make a remark or 
two on another question to which I see you have opened your 
columns? ‘ School” is, as far as I have heard, the only word used 
by the fishermen of the West-country, whether in reference to 
herring, mackerel, basse, or any other fish that go in bodies. In 
Bideford Bay certainly “shoal” is never heard. There can, I 
think, be no doubt that ‘‘school” and ‘shoal” are forms of 
the same word, the retention of the harder form being pro- 
bably due to Dutch influence; at all events, in that language 
*‘school” denotes both meanings of ‘school’ in English, 
‘*shoal” (=shallow) being only rendered, I believe, by ‘‘ondiep.” 
On the whole, I should be rather inclined to take the view of one 
of your correspondents, that the word as applied to fish was at | be as much beyond belief as it is beyond proof. 
first metaphorical. Afterwards the form ‘‘shoal” appeared, from} Here is a story a propos of Dr. Carpenter's, but the solution of 
a confusion of ideas with the other “shoal,” the look of a body of | it I leave to yourself or others. I knew a clergyman who was in 
fish just under the water being not unlike that of a shoal, or) the habit, if a thought struck him in the night when in bed, of 
shallow ; but the sea-faring people kept the hard form, as they | tying a knot on some part of his under-clothing to keep him in 
have done in ‘skipper ” (=skip-herra, shipmaster). As far as 1| mind of it till the morning. As thought succeeded thought, so 
can make out, the word is not found in either meaning in the | knot succeeded knot. Night became his studying time and day 
other existing Teutonic languages, high or low. On the other} his writing-time. The same thing was sometimes carried on 
hand, it must be said that Anglo-Saxon appears to have dis- | during his sleep, so that he often felt at a loss, when he first 
tinguished ‘scfilu” (shoal, of fish, as well as of land) from | awoke, to account for so many reminders. However, as he untied 
**scedlu ’ (school) ; and this would, if it be the case, which, not | his knots, his ideas, thus registered, unravelled themselves, and go 
being an AS. scholar, I cannot say, upset the other theory.—I | also with those which had occurred to him apparently during his 

LE ee A, 3. B. sleep. The curious thing is that the subjects which were registered 
UNCONSCIOUS MENTAL WORK during the latter were not always connected with those that had 

. eis lc a — occupied his mind when awake. 

(SD SUS anes OF Tan “HEaeEN.] Now, with regard to the operations of the calculating-boys, 
Sin,—There appears to be no doubt that both the body and | there is no reason to believe that they are any more automatic in 
nervous 8) stem may do work of which the mind has not only no their nature than are the operations of the mind of a surgeon in 
consciousness, but over which it seems to exercise no controlling diagnosing this or that fracture. Ask a surgeon by what process 
force. ‘Take, for instance, what are called the organic functions | of peasoning or thought he had come to any particular conclusion 
of the body—those performed by the liver, the kidneys, heart, the | 5), he oil oat be able to tell you; so says Sir Astley Cooper. 
aa riper ye sa of the ro gon a | ‘The student can, because he has not yet brought his ‘lower con- 

ion of food, and in its saltatory movements and the individual |...) oy) nco i a Ete iC hdahav « ie . 

nerve-ganglia. ‘The working of these may be called, if anything | craps ion — = iy a bes 
i , : : oa é » g 2 sly, and with mental effort. When he 
is gained by it, automatic. The mind may have the power Tl cunen te tee aon longer and seen more, he arrives at con- 
arresting the working of these organs, but beyond this its con- clusions, to use the old phrase, as if by intuition.—I am, Sir, &e., 





seeing, tasting is. The child’s “mind” has been born of the 
lower “consciousness,” and is now growing under this te 
ganglionic teaching. Soon, however, the higher outstrips the 
lower, and although the mental still continues to be beholden . 
the ganglionic consciousness for many new lessons, yet it, as ; 
rule, takes its lessons, so to speak, more directly, and iepatens 
the ganglionic consciousness into a new service. The ganglia 
become, in time, so accustomed to answering certain impressions 
in a certain way, that the operations can be carried on without 
the immediate superintendence of the mind. Does it not seem 
| better, therefore, to look upon ‘‘ consciousness” ag being of a 
| double nature, than to drag a new idea and a new term into Science 
where no great good seems likely to arise from them ? ; 

Like you, in your article of the 22nd January, I cannot 
| conceive of a thought originating in the cell-work of the brain 
and a process of reasoning carried on without the cogni- 
sance of the mind. Visions of the paths traversed by the mind 
in the process of reasoning on a subject may occupy the brain 
without the mind being required to form them, and indeed the 
impressions of them may be so vividly imprinted on the mole. 
cular machinery of the brain that they are remembered when that 
organ has awaked from its rest, but that a new thought or an 
original idea should start up or be developed by the simple, un- 
guided movements of a mass of organic particles would seem to 








am, Sir, &e., 








nection with them is to a great extent indirect. Lc Semeiiatal 
; ; see ‘ p . Covrer JOHNSTON. 
A limb will move on the application of a stimulus, though entirely |_| = : : : ‘ 
Gwar-y-Castell, Crickhowell, South Wales, February 1. 


eut off from the operations of ‘ will” by softening or section of | 
the spinal cord ; that is, the ganglionic centre will receive and | = : 
reflect the influence exerted by the stimulus on a paralysed limb, | THE MANCHESTER ELECTION, 
without appealing to the brain. Why, then, may not the cerebral | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
grey (ganglionic) matter work, not only unoperated on, but even | Sir,—Will you permit me to say a few words on the letter of 
without the cognisance, so to speak, of the ‘‘mind?” ‘The bodily | «A Lancashire M.P.” and on your paragraph upon the three 
economy of a child born acephalic will go on, and many co- | elections just won by the Liberals? Your correspondent com- 
ordinate muscular movements will be made as if brain and mind | plains that at Burnley the Liberal candidate and that in Man- 
were both there ; and to account for these things, we must either | chester both candidates have agreed to vote for Mr. Butt’s motion, 
have recourse to ‘¢ automatism,” or believe, with Mr. G. II. Lewes, | for a Committee to inquire into ‘the grounds of the demand for 
that there are two kinds or degrees of ‘* consciousness,”—a higher | Hlome-rule made by a large proportion of the Irish people. 
and a lower, a mental and a ganglionic. These are connected| Now, whatever may be Mr. Butt’s precise expectation in 
with cach other intimately, and are interdependent, but may be | asking for this Committee, there can be little doubt that it may 
entirely disconnected in action. be made most useful in ascertaining accurately the points in which 
‘To my mind, it is much plainer and more scientific to adopt | Irish local affairs can be settled better by local than by imperial 
the idea of there being two ‘“ consciousnesses,” than to have re- | legislation, and whether they can be settled more satisfactorily in 
course to the notion of ‘* automatic” work. Of the two con- | territorial divisions, either the four provinces or the counties, ot 
‘in an Irish Parliament. It hardly admits of a doubt that the 


sciousnesses, the ganglionic is the elder-born, but the less honour- 
able, as St. Paul would say. ‘The ganglionic, to put it in another | information thus gained may be made the basis of a modus vivendi, 
way, is inherent, and animal, and incomplete; the mental con- | which if it does not satisfy the aspirations of the Home-rule 


sciousness is almost, if not entirely, educational, and is comple- | party, may so remove substantial grievances, undoubtedly now 
mental and necessary for the proper development of the | existing, as to reduce those aspirations to a simple matter of 


ganglionic. The consciousness of the acephalic child is wholly | sentiment. 

ganglionic, and insufficient for the purposes of life for any length! Mr. Bright has during the contest distinctly declared against 
of time. There is no brain to receive impressions from the | Home-rule, and there is no mistake as to his views on the part 
At first, the consciousness of the child who is | of the Manchester Home-rulers. Nevertheless, experience has 
taught them that he is so liberal and so determined to hold the 
transmitted , balance fairly between Catholic and Protestant, that the Catholics 
| have rallied round him, in spite of the denunciations of some 


outside. 
born with properly formed brain is also entirely ganglionic, 
hut impressions received by the ganglia are 
to the brain, and the child learns to know what feeling, 
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bitter Ultramontane partisans, who profess great anxiety for what | 


they call religious education, feeling that they are safer with him 
than with a Tory zealot who supports denominational education 
really in the supposed interest of the Church of England. 

The result has been (contrary to your idea, the ground for 
which is incomprehensible to me, that the Catholics finally sup- 
ported Powell) that as the contest proceeded, and the spirit of 
the two more completely came out, the Catholics more and more | 





‘“‘Empress,” for common courtesy gives persons their highest 
titles. Who calls the Duke of Buccleuch “Earl of Doncaster,” 
or the Duke of Leinster “ Viscount Leinster?” although these 
are the titles by which they sit in the House of Lords as Peers of 
the United Kingdom. 

It is curious to note by how many names our Queen is popu- 
larly known,—** The Queen of England,” ‘of Great Britain,” 
“The British Queen,” ‘‘ Her Britannic Majesty,” &c. On her 









accepted Jacob Bright as their candidate, and whoever has in- (coins she is styled, “Britanniarum Regina,”—* Queen of the 
formed you to the contrary does not know the facts. | British Isles.” The official designation as given, e.g., in the 

Altogether, this contest and its result haye been thoroughly Treaty of Paris, with “The Emperor of All the Russias,” is “‘ The 
satisfactory, showing that when the Liberals are united, as we | Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ;” 
have been for the purposes of this election, great differences of | but this ignores the ‘Greater Britain” of which she is Queen. 
opinion have been most cordially waived, or I should rather say, | Mr. Lowe informs us that by two successive Acts of Parliament 
perhaps, that the sort of impatience which was in the minds of | jn the reign of Henry VIII., the English Crown is declared to be 
many Liberals of what are called Jacob Bright's crotchets—| an Imperial one, and though I hope that our Sovereigns will never 
points on which he has definite views—while others have adverse | he called “‘ Emperors,” we are accustomed to speak of “the 
impressions, has given way before the determination to restore British Empire.” What title for our Queen would be more cor- 
Manchester to her old place in the van of Liberal opinion, and to rect, simple, comprehensive, and dignified than “Queen of the 
give the Government an electric shock which may teach it that | British Empire ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 


the Tory reaction in the country is fast passing away, and that if| Bridport, February 23. R. L. Canrexrer. 





it is to continue to hold the reins, it must both administer the | 
departments in a liberal spirit and legislate in a liberal sense.— 
Jam, Sir, &c., 


Manchester, February 21, A Mancuester Liperat. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPeCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have been a Liberal Churchman all my life, and a constant 
reader of the Spectator for a good many years, yet with all respect 
for your great authority, I cannot accept the conclusions at which 
you have arrived on the Burials Bill. ‘*Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis.” Like Rip Van Winkle, I sometimes scratch my 
head and rub my eyes, asking myself if I am still the same man I 
was,—whether the principles of religious liberty I have long upheld 
are really the same as those of which at the present day we hear so 
much. I have lived for yearsin the midst of all sorts of strong political 
Dissenters, and have inspected the schools of the deanery to which | 
I belonged. I never met with any shadow of a grievance as to | 
religious education in our schools, or as to burials in our church- | 
yards, though I have occasionally read of grievances (happily | 
quite exceptional), the freaks of a few, as distasteful and annoying 
to the Clergy as to the Dissenters themselves. 

The Burials Bill does not involve a mere question of clerical 
privilege. The Clergy at large (1 am myself unattached, and 
therefore untouched by the Bill) were never more thoroughly | 
agreed than on this subject. And though some of them may take 
exclusive ground, the great mass of calm, and moderate, and 
liberal men are thoroughly convinced that, whatever the plea | 
advanced, or however sentimental or popular the cry, the Bill is | 
simply meant to sap the foundations of the Established Church. | 
And surely they are right in this conviction. | 

The analogies of foreign countries have but little bearing on | 
the question, for there is no rival religious power threatening the | 
prevalent form of religion. Nor is Ireland, a case fairly in 
point. I myself voted for the Gladstone Ministry, which over- | 
threw the Establishment in Ireland. I did not, as you yourself | 
did not, recognise any analogy between the Church of a minority, | 
and such a minority, there,-and that of a majority, and such a| 
majority, here; between a Church like an exotic that did not| 
take kindly to the soil, and one which, like ours, is blended with | 
every fibre of our history. 

From the Dissenters’ point of view, it would seem that they 
are, somewhat inconsistently, crying out for ‘‘ concurrent endow- 
ment.” Burial is a civil right, and that they already enjoy. <A | 
religious service, whether ours or theirs, of whatever complexion, 
can have no necessary connection with civil rights or sanitary re- 
quirements. l 

If liberty of conscience really requires the non-existence of any | 
establishment, or the non-recognition of God in school or church- 
yard, or in the administrative machinery of the State, as such— | 
and there are those who assert this, however frightful the conse- | 
quences of such secularism in all sorts of directions—let the Bill be | 
honestly fought on this issue, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends | 
fight it. Meanwhile, I confess that 1 quite agree with the senti- 
ments of the Vicar of Selby’s last letter.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. 














THE QUEEN’S TITLE. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | 

Sin,—There is little doubt that if the title “* Empress of India” | 
were assumed by our Queen, sooner or later we sbould call her 


recommended in the unanimous report of the Commissioners.—I 












































[Why not write “Queen of the British Republic,” at once?— 
Ed. Spectator.) 


VIVISECTION AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
(To THE Ep!ITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There is one point in connection with the sufferings of 
animals subjected to vivisection which may be viewed in yet 
another light. It has been stated and repeated, as you remark, 
that frogs do not suffer pain as we count pain, and animals still 
lower in the nervous scale (such as snails) can scarcely be said to 
suffer at all, their capacity for feeling being so small. But the 
significant matter is that they may suffer to the extent of their 
capacity, which to their limited sense means dreadful torment. 
In your article on “ Sirius and his System,” last week, you refer 
to the possible, and even probable, existence of beings inhabiting “a 
system of higher rank in Creation than our Sun and other similar 
orbs.” Such beings might naturally have sensibilities vastly 
surpassing ours, and might be imagined as profiting by 
vivisecting (say, mentally or morally) such insects as men. The 
apologists of such vivisection might suggest that ‘ the horrors 
and agonies of these creatures are really trivial, for the structure 
of their nervous system is only that of the vertebrate type,” &c. 
In this case we should esteem the consideration most important 
that ‘ these little things are great to little men,” and so it is in- 
cumbent on man, whilst recognising the necessity of vivisection, 
to hedge about the practice with such altruistic conditions as are 


am, Sir, &c., W. E. Bickrerpike. 
5D Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, February 21. 


POETRY. 
secialibandaiae 
TWO RONDEAULS. 

Vio er delicate, sweet, 

Down in the deep of the wood, 
Hid in thy still retreat, 

Far from the sound of the street, 
Man and his merciless mood ;— 


Safe from the storm and the heat, 
Breathing of beauty and good 
Fragrantly, under thy hood 
Violet. 
Beautiful maid, discreet, 
Where is the mate that is meet, 
Meet for thee—strive as he could— 
Yet will I kneel at thy fect, 
Fearing another one should, 
VioLer! 


W. C. Monkirovuse. 





Ross, in the hedge-row grown, 
Where the scent of the fresh sweet hay 
Comes up from the ficlds new-mown, 
You know it—you know it—alone, 

So I gather you here to-day! 


For here—was it not here, say ?— 
That she came by the woodland way, 
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And my heart with a hope unknown 

Rose ? 
Ah, yes!—with her bright hair blown, 
And her eyes like the skies of May, 
And her steps like the rose-leaves strown 
When the winds in the rose-trees play,— 
It was here,—O my love, my own 

Rose! 

Austin Donson. 








ART. 
—@—— 
THE PINWELL GALLERY. 

Iv is a strange and sad coincidence that the works of Messrs. 
Pinwell and Walker, whose names were often coupled while the 
artists were living, should this year have been exhibited in close 
succession at the same gallery, on the occasion of their death. Mr. 
Walker's pictures were no sooner removed from Messrs. Deschamps’ 
Gallery, than the present collection of G, J. Pinwell’s took their 
place, and seems likely to be nearly as great a favourite as the 
former one. There was, no doubt, between these artists a close 
similarity in their method of work and tone of colour; so notice- 
able, indeed, is this, that many have not scrupled to assert that 
Pinwell was but an imitation of Walker, and like most imitators, 
exaggerated the manncr of his master. This is not the case, however, 
for besides the fact that the artists were of the same age, we notice 
that from the earliest stages of their art they did but develope the 
same plan. We should rather imagine that these painters, both 
almost entirely self-taught, while recognising the weakness and want 
of thought so conspicuous in most modern painting, and yet not 
being disposed to go the same lengths as the leaders of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, chose this middle course, and endeavoured 
to combine all the tender feeling and harmonious colour of the pre- 
Raphaelites with the ease of posture, and grace and freedom of line, 
in which pre-Raphaclites are, as a rule, notably wanting ; and thus 
Walker and Pinwell, working, as it were, on parallel lines, arrived 
at a similar result. On any close comparison of their works, we 
find that the similarity which is so striking at first does not ex- 
tend very far, and resolves itself mainly into a preference for 
warmth of colour and freedom of outline and composition. Beyond 
this they are not only dissimilar, but even sometimes totally 
opposed. 

The subjects in which Walker delighted most, and beyond 


of those amongst us who, so to speak, fall by the way-side, thate 
higher ideal comes to be sought for, and found at last ; for in the 
| days to come, these silent witnesses of abortive but gallant aspira- 
tion after the highest conceptions will speak home to many a noble 
| spirit, will cheer them in failure, encourage them in despondency 
and in the end, help them to attain success. In the meantime, a6 
| doubt, such pictures as many of those in this Gallery will be 
' called awkward, affected, and unnatural, and there will be but a 
| very few who will take the trouble to discern their beauty or 
comprehend their meaning. These remarks seemed necessary to 
| explain the different aspect through which these pictures must be 
| viewed, compared to Mr. Walker’s, who, with all his true feeling 
, and consummate skill, did not in the whole of his artistic life 
| Produce any important picture, which could be rightly called a 
work of imagination. Here is the great difference between them, 
| and it is one which it was necessary clearly to define, before 
| criticising the pictures separately. 

There are many drawings here well worthy of notice, but our 
space will only suffice for a brief mention of a few of the most 
important. No. 35, ‘A Seat in St. James's Park,” is probably 
the best known of all the artist’s exhibited works. It was the 
first drawing of Pinwell’s that was shown at the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, and was at the time a very great 
favourite. In it we have all this painter’s numerous excellencies, 
with but few of his faults. ‘The colour is quiet and unexaggerated 
to a high degree, the grouping and drawing of the figures most ex- 
cellent, but the great merit of the picture is its dramatic intensity, 
and its masterly contrast of the pathetic and the humorous, A 
lifeguardsman and attendant nurserymaid, with her neglected 
child, occupy one end of the seat, while at the other sits a woman 
with downcast head, and between them a broken-down roué, 
with untrimmed beard and hat thrust over his eyes. There is no 
forced sentiment about the picture, it is simply one that you 
might chance to see yourself any fine morning; but it is 
treated with so much genuine feeling and true sympathy, that it 
would be difficult to find a more pathetic composition. Another 
| very fine example of the painter’s less imaginative manner is No. 
28, “* The Last Load.” A quiet English meadow, with the hay- 
makers resting from their toil in the foreground, while the last 
load is being carried home. ‘This is one of the most tender, 
| graceful pictures in the exhibition, the figures in the fore- 
| ground being especially fine, and finished with the greatest care. 
| Nos. 73 and 83 are the two well-known illustrations to Browning's 

oem of the ‘* Pied Piper of Hamelin.” The story is a quaint one, 
' and to judge from the success with which he has rendered it, one 








which he seldom travelled with full success, were simple incidents | peculiarly suited to Pinwell’s fanciful style. ‘The first of these, 


of country life or domestic story, and the scrupulous exactness | entitled “ Rats,” is undoubtedly the finer. The weird dance of 
with which he rendered these, was the great charm of his work. | the Piper, the mad haste with which the rats are tumbling over 
In Pinwell, just the contrary is the case ; over the majority of his | 946 another in their eagerness to get to him, the mingled amaze- 


drawings there hangs the glamour of a fairy tale, and often the | 
figures in his compositions are as confused and unsubstantial as | 
those of a dream, With a spirit full of the most tender, poetic | 
feeling, the light through which he viewed everything was,— 
“The light that never was on sea or land, | 
The consecration of a poet’s dream ;” | 
while Walker, according to the opinion of many, was often open | 
to the reproach bestowed upon the pre-Raphaelites, that ‘“ they | 
exalted minutiz at the expense of beauty.” Pinwell, on the other 
hand, may fairly have been said to have exalted beauty at the | 
expense of minutiz. It is this to which we may attribute most | 
of the unreality which is so offensive to many of his critics, and | 
which will always render him less generally liked than the artist 
of ‘The Old Gate.” 

‘+ It is not Nature,” people say, and think it sufficient condem- , 
nation ; but have we not heard that remark made about ‘l'urner | 
many atime in the most triumphant manner, till Mr. Ruskin | 
wrote ‘Modern Painters,” and settled, let us hope, the 
question for ever. ‘This question of what is and what is 
not natural is indeed the most difficult to answer of all the | 
hard queries of Art. The value of work which attempts 
much and falls short of success, as compared with that, 
which attempts but little and succeeds, must ever remain 
undecided, The man who sees beauty in simple objects and | 
scenes, and renders them accordingly, is certainly worthy of all 
praise ; but should we deny it to him who, with a more sensitive 
temperament and higher aspirations, is ever striving after a per- 
fection which he cannot attain? It seems to us that, supposing 
both to have wrought out, as far as in them lay, the best they knew, 
that they are alike worthy, though the one will probably be 
regarded by the majority as a success, and the other derided as a | 
failure. And, moreover, it is owing to the unsuccessful endeavours | 


ment and joy of the bystanders, are all vividly realised and repro- 
duced. How the churlish townspeople would not give the Piper 
his reward, and how he, in revenge, piped his magic strain to the 
children till 


* All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls,” 


followed him up and into the great mountain, and were none of 
them ever seen again, we have often read and wondered at. The 
subject of the second picture is the moment when the Piper is 
beginning to play for the second time, and the children are 
pressing towards him. Here, again, the steadfast look in the 
Piper's face as he moves on playing is finely expressed, but the 


' figures of the children are confused, and the colour of the whole 


picture is unreal and exaggerated. 

One of the most pathetic of the pictures here shown—and they 
are nearly all more or less pathetic—is No. 80, ‘‘ Gilbert A’Beckett’s 
Troth: the Saracen Maiden entering London at Sundown.” 
This is the largest of the water-colours in the collection, and a 


| very fine, carefully-executed piece of work. It is evening, and the 


long, dusty road is thronged with groups of children and way- 
farers, amongst whom passes the Saracen, in soft, white robes. 
The old question ‘“ Gilbert? London ?” is being put, let us hope for 
the last time, to a couple of young lovers, who turn round with 
looks of wonder and sympathy, to answer the strange query. In 
this composition, a quiet sadness is the predominant feeling; from 
the face of the foreign maiden all hope and fear have died out in 
the course of her long journey ; however, we know that her pluck 
and constancy met with their reward, for was she not married to 
Gilbert, and did she not have her name changed te Matilda ?—which 
must have suited her passionate, Oriental face remarkably well. 
Asacontrast to the above picture, No. 57 is quite charming- 
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jn this picture there is none of the pathetic interest of the other, 
put it is a very careful study of an ordinary piece of country 
scenery. The work on this drawing will bear comparison with 
the finest specimens of Walker, than which we know nothing 
more delicate or more true. The painting of the cottage and bank 
of trees behind should be specially noticed, as examples of quite 

rfect manipulation. Another of the more homely scenes, is No. 
63, The Old Clock,” one of the artist’s latest exhibited works. 
A very old couple are setting their large, old-fashioned clock in an 
old-fashioned country house. The interest is but slight, but the 
artist has imbued the little every-day incident with a grace and 
tenderness of his own, and the picture seems to speak of the many 
ears of peaceful home-life during which thai old couple have 
get the hands in the same manner day by day, and of the time 
soon to come when they will set them no more. Another very 
important drawing is No. 70, ‘* The Elixir of Love,” an imagina- 
tive eomposition of many figures, arranged, as was the peculiar 
habit of this artist, in a long picture, but little higher than the 
principal figures. Though somewhat confused in composition, 
this is, taken on the whole, one of Pinwell’s finest works, and one 
for which he made several studies,—cne of them being in the Old 
Water-Colour Society at the present time. ‘The name speaks for 
itself. Ata booth in a fair the wonderful elixir is being sold, and 
all sexes and ages and degrees are hastening to procure it. The 
chief figure is that of a girl who holds the bottle containing the 
precious draught up toa rather sulky-looking youth, who certainly 
ooks as if he would be none the worse for a little. The figures 
of the very old man and woman behind, tottering feebly along, are 
full of grace and feeling, and the whole picture, though it par- 
takes much of that unreality which we have spoken of above as 
one of Pinwell’s chief characteristics, is replete with tenderness 
and beauty. 

No. 50, ‘‘The Earl 0’ Quarterdeck,” is another of the quaint 
illustrations of old ballads, in which this painter so often de- 
lighted. It represents, as the quotation in the catalogue informs 
us, a princess steering the ship, the aft-part of which, with the 
tiller and bulwarks, is alone given, while the skipper leans over 
the heavy wooden tiller and makes love to her. The whole is 
treated in a more or less fantastic manner, even to the sea-gulls, 
which circle, screaming above the ship. Skippers are seen in 
many various garbs in different countries ; we ourselves have seen 


them in linen jackets and pig-tails and feathers, and,—little else ; | 
but the skipper who sailed his ship in purple silk stockings, even | 


when he has a princess on board, is a phenomenon yet to be dis- 
covered, ‘The many other interesting pictures here we must leave 
to our readers’ discernment to discover, merely mentioning that 
the illustrations, in black and white, to Jean Ingelow’s poems are 
admirable as specimens of the better class of book-illustration. 
We have left unnoticed the oil-pictures; there are very few of 
them in a finished state, and those do not call for any special 
praise. Indeed, whatever Pinwell might have become if he had 


hundred and fifty poets! the reader will exclaim; who are they, 
and what have they done? Is it possible that poetry, the rarest of 
literary products, has flourished so vigorously in this age of 
scepticism and science? Moreover, his surprise may be increased, 
on recollecting that the period lying between the years 1835-1875 
does not, with one or two exceptions, embrace the splendid poets 
who flourished in the early days of the century. When Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne, Coleridge had been dead one 
year, Byron eleven years, Shelley thirteen, Keats four- 
teen, and Scott three years; Crabbe, who seems to be- 
long to a still earlier period, for he published his Village 
seventeen years before the death of Cowper, died in 1832, 
a few months only before Scott. Rogers lived for twenty 
years of this reign, and Campbell died in 1844; but these poets 
belong to a past era, their influence is unfelt in our time, and 
their names are merely mentioned incidentally. Even Words. 
worth, great as his power over this age has been, and although 
he is said to have ‘“‘shaped the mind of the idyllic Victorian 
school,” lies too far back, in Mr. Stedman’s judgment, to claim a 
distinct place in his survey. 

It need scarcely be said, therefore, that Mr. Stedman’s examina- 
tion of Victorian poetry is not confined to the works of genuine 
poets. He notices with a few lines, indeed, and often with a 
word of comment, a vast number of mere versifiers, on others he 
bestows far more attention than they merit, and thus his pages 
are encumbered with a good deal of useless lumber. At the same 
time, several genuine singers are overlooked, and after noting the 
measure of space bestowed on fourth-rate versifiers, one is sur- 
prised to observe no mention of such writers, as William C. 
Roscoe, the Hon. Julian Fane; Mr. William Davies, whose 
‘Shepherd's Garden ” has the sweetness and freshness of spring- 
flowers; Mr. Ross Neil, the most powerful by far of recent 
dramatists; and Mr. Alfred Austin, whose ambitious and to a 
large extent successful achievements demand some kind of con- 
sidcration from a critic so comprehensive as Mr. Stedman. 

In the introductory chapter, the writer has some remarks on the 
intellectual character of our age, which, if they be true of his own 
country, are certainly not true of ours. Science, he ayers, has 
for a season taken precedence of poetry ; neither poets nor meta- 
| physicians, but physical investigators and men of action, are held 
to be the world’s great men ; the divine and the poet, traditionally 
at loggerheads, have now a common bond of suffering,—a union 
of toleration or half-disguised contempt. Even women are in- 
fected with the passion for scientific inquiry, and ‘our school- 
girls and spinsters wander down the lanes with Darwin, [uxley, 
and Spencer under their arms, orif they carry Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and Morris, read them in the light of spectrum analysis, or test them 
by the economics of Mill and Bain.” Let us hope that Mr. Stedman 
was enjoying a Jaugh at his young countrywomen when he penned 
this passage. Assuredly the girls who would prefer Mr. Spencer’s 
solid, but somewhat heavy, works to the music of the Poet- 
Laureate will not readily be found in England. Moreover, Mr. 








lived, up to the time of his death he was a water-colour painter. 
We have dwelt but little on the many minor faults to be seen in 
this artist’s works. At such a time as this, when his loss is still 
keenly felt in the art-world, as well as among his private friends, 
we may well omit fault-finding, being its object beyond our 
praise or blame. ‘That this is a collection of works by a true 
artist, who did his work to the best of his power, and only discon- 
tinued it with his life, we know.” He has left us many beautiful | 
pictures, and if some of them err on the side of extravagance, we | 
may well set against this the fact that he was self-taught, and died 
when little more than a boy. 








BOOKS. | 
— 
VICTORIAN POETS.* 


Mr. SrepMAn is an American, and his position as a foreigner | 
gives him, perhaps, in some respects, an advantage over British | 








Stedman’s volume is in itsclf a proof, if proof he needed, that 
poetry, which is ‘immortal as the mind of man,” has not fallen 
out of favour, despite the manifold theories of scientific men and 
the practical results of science. ‘The writer thinks that there are 
signs of the approaching harmony of Poetry and Science, and 
observes that “ the essays of Tyndall and Spencer are, the ques- 
tion of form left out, poems in themselves.” ‘To which the ready 
answer is, that to poetry the form is as essential as the matter. 
Verse is as closely linked to poetry as the body to the soul; life, 
as we know it, requires the union of the two, and the man whose 
thoughts shape themselves in prose instead of clothing themselves 
in metrical form may possess a fine imagination, but it is not the 
imagination of the poet. As well might you call a man an artist 
who cannot paint, as call the most highly-endowed man a poet 
who lacks the voice of song. Indeed this common-place truth 
seems to be acknowledged elsewhere by Mr. Stedman, in his remarks 
on George Eliot. 

The writer in his survey gives the first place to W. S. Landor, 





critics in his estimate of Victorian poetry. He has undertaken a 
wide subject, and has treated it with great ability and competent 
knowledge. When we differ from his judgment, we are forced to 
Tespect it; and we may add that his volume, although one of pure 
criticism, is likely to attract all readers who regard poetry as 
something better than an ‘idle trade.” It is impossibie to follow 
Step by step a writer whose theme is so extensive, and who 
undertakes to discuss the merits of one hundred and fifty poets 
who belong to the last forty years of our literary history. One 








2 — Poets. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. London: Chatto and 
876. 


Windus. 





| who was born only five years later than Wordsworth, and ‘‘ whose 
| most imposing poem was given to the world at a date earlier than 
| the first consulate of Napoleon,” on the plea that his style, thought, 
| and versatility were Victorian rather than Georgian, and “ are 
|now seen to belong to that school of which Tennyson is by 
| eminence the representative.” This statement is, we think, open 
| to question, if it implies that the Poet-Laureate followed in any 
way the leading of Landor; indeed the dates of their respective 
| publications may suffice to settle this question, for although 
‘‘Gebir ” appeared in 1798, the larger portion of his work, as the 
| writer is careful to point out, ‘‘saw print long after Tennyson 
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began to compose.” Mr, Stedman's high admiration of Landor | qualities which we look for in the poet. To this leiet ame 
has, perhaps, disturbed his judgment with regard to his influence and thinker the critic devotes only one page, but his =n 
on the age. He writes of him with a glow of enthusiasm and an | far as it goes, exhibits an appreciation of his peculiar powers " 
evident sincerity of language with which Landor’s admirers, and| «Intimate as he was,” writes Mr. Stedman, “ with the Tenn pr 

they are growing in number, cannot fail to sympathise. One style, while often reflective, remained entirely his own, Te = 


passage out of several equally eulogistic we must find space to | original nature took no tinge of the prevailing influences about him, 











. His free temperament and radical way of thought, with i 
quote :— | dain of all factitious advancement, made him 2 tome, oven oa ~ 
‘Lowell has said of him that, ‘excepting Shakespeare, no other | choice companions attached to his side + and he was valued as much he 


writer has furnished us with so many delicate aphorisms of human | his character, and for what he was able to do, as for the things h 

nature ;’ and we may add, that he is also noticeable for universality of | actually accomplished. There was nothing second-rate in his te : 
contemplation and the objective treatment of stately themes. In | and his ‘Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,’ which bears the reader alon i 
literature his range is unequalled by that of Coleridge, who was so easily than the billowy hexameters of Kingsley, is charmingly faithfut 
opulent and suggestive; in philosophy, history, and art, Goethe is not | to its Highland theme, and has a Doric simplicity and strength. His 
wiser or more imaginative, though often more calm and great; in | shorter pieces are uneven in merit, but all suggestive, and worth a 





learning, the department of science excepted, no writer since Milton | thinker’s attention.” 
has been more thoroughly equipped. We place Landor—who was 
greater, even as a prose-writer—among the foremost poets, because it 
was the poet within the man that made him great. His poetry belongs 
to a high order of that art, while his prose, though strictly prosaic in 
form—he was too fine an artist to have it otherwise—is more ima- 
inative than other men’s verses. .. . . . There are persons who might 
read without emotion much of Dickens’s sentiment and humour who 
would feel every fibre respond to the exquisite beauty of Landor’s 
‘Pericles and Aspasia,—persons whom only the purest idealism can 
strongly affect.’ But this is human also. Shall not the wise as well as the 
witless have their poets? There is an idea current that art is natural only 
when it appeals to the masses, or awakens the simple, untutored emotions 
of humble life. In truth, the greater should include the less; the fine, 
if need be, the coarse; the composer of a symphony has, we trust, 
melody enough at his command. Stage presentation has done much 
to popularise Shakespeare ; his plays, moreover, are relished for their 
stories, as the Pilyrim’s Progress and Gulliver's Travels ave devoured by 
children, without a thought of the theology of the one or the measureless 
satire of the other. Landor’s work has no such vantage-ground, but he 
is none the less human, in that be is the poet’s poet, the artist’s artist, 
the delight of high, heroic soul®.” 

Thomas Hood, a poet of a very different character, receives 
also generous treatment from Mr. Stedman. He laments, as every 
one must, the necessity that foreed Hood to expend so much 
labour on inferior and frivolous work, and he laments it all the 
more, since much of that work, fit only to raise a smile on its day 
of publication, has been reprinted as if of permanent value. 
IIood’s mirth and humour are sometimes of the rarest quality, and 
his best pieces of this kind are as deserving of preservation as any 
of the serious poems, All, however, that is of value in Hood's 
humorous poetry might be compressed within a small volume, and 
readers who care most for this genuine poet will endorse the 
following remarks made by Mr. Stedman :— 

“There is no more sorrowful display of metrical literature—a tribute 


extorted from the poet who wrote for a living—than the bulk of his | 


comic verses brought together in the volumes of Hood’s remains. It 
was a sin and ashame to preserve it, but there it lies, with all its wretched 
puns and nonsense of the vanished past, a warning to every succeeding 
writer! To it might be added countless pages of equally valueless and 
trivial prose.” 

1 


The chapter that represents Hood contains also criticisms on 
‘- Barry Cornwall” and Mr. Matthew Arnold. Three poets who 
stand more widely apart it would be difficult to find, and the ad- 
vantage of thus placing them together is not evident, unless it be 
to make the contrast the more striking. There is little to object 
to and much to praise in these criticisms, and we do not know 
that Procter has ever received such euthusiastic praise from any 
English critic as Mr. Stedman lavishes upon him. Mr. Stoddard, 
another American writer, and known also as a poet, considers 
Procter the most consummate master of lyrical poetry in modern 
days, and questions ‘‘whether all the early English poets ever 
produced so many and such beautiful songs as Barry Cornwall.” 
Passing on rapidly, as we needs must, we may notice as especially 
remarkable a chapter on Mrs. Browning, whom Mr. Steadman terms 
‘the most inspired woman, so far as known, of all who have com- 
posed in ancient or modern tongues, or flourished in any land or 
time.” Writing of this ‘‘ ethereal creature,” Mr, Stedman observes 
that here was the daughter Milton should have had, but in another 
place he says, and the statement will probably be new to most of 
us, that ‘the English love to call her Shakespeare’s Daughter.” 

Much labour seems to have been bestowed, and by no means 
vainly, on the exquisite workmanship of Mr. Tennyson, and the 
chapter entitled ‘*’‘Tennyson and Theocritus ” shows the service 
rendered by the great pastoral poet of Sicily to the modern 
‘«master of the idyllic school.” Heartily does the writer acquit 
the Laureate of plagiarism in thus enriching his verse, and quotes 
Emerson’s saying, ‘‘ Genius borrows nobly.” 

Mr. Stedman sees a resemblance between Stirling and Clough, 
which, if it be true as regards some points of their character, is 
assuredly not to be found in their verse. Stirling’s poetry is the 
fruit of literary culture, and has already passed from the regard of 
men. Clough’s is the precious and lasting fruit of a genius which, 
though it had not time fully to ripen, displayed some of the finest 


| ‘The fantastic school of poetry, that has allured many young 


| disciples in our time, is accurately described by Mr. Stedman, 
Ballads with amazing burdens, lyrics daubed, as it were, with 
patches of colour, grotesque in thought and irregular in metre ; 
sonnets erotic in character, in which the animal appetite obtains 
as much regard as the spiritual affection, but which are saved 
from doing mischief by being almost wholly unintelligible,—these 
are some of the marks of a school that, in spite of its absurdities, 
has attracted some young pocts who, it may be hoped, will live 
| long enough to laugh at the follies of their youth. 

| It is fitting that a volume of criticism which opens with the 
} name of Walter Savage Landor should close with that of Mr. 
| Swinburne, who, with Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Rossetti, and Mr. 
Morris, holds a place among the ‘‘ Latter-day Singers.” On these 
poets, Mr. Stedman’s criticism is marked by soundness of judg- 
ment and careful discrimination ; indeed, the whole volume will 
be found judicious and sympathetic. Mr. Stedman has treated a 
subject of great interest, in a manner which is as attractive to 
the reader as it is just to the poets whom he has undertaken 


| to cri 


ticise. 
LORD PALMERSTON.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.) 
Lorp Pa.tmerston’s foreign policy, as distinguished from his 
versonal mode of urging it, was much less bold and audacious 
| F sig 1, 
| than has sometimes been supposed. It was not only at the end 
of his career, when Denmark was invaded by Prussia and Austria, 
that he failed in preventing what he thought a great menace to 
the equilibrium of Europe. When the Polish insurrection was first 
forced on and then bloodily put down in 1863, and when France 
|annexed Savoy in 1860, Lord Palmerston was, or believed him- 
self, powerless to intervene with any effect; and when Russia 
| intervened in Hungary in 1849, a step was taken which he would 
|no doubt have prevented if he had had the resources and the 
| means of commanding them. But these volumes at least show, 
| with all deference to Mr. Hanbury, and in spite of the irrelevant 
| precedent which he quoted on Tuesday night from Lord Palmer- 
| ston’s doings in 1838, what he would have said to the present 
| discussion about the Fugitive-Slave Circulars. In the first place, 
| in a passage to which it is hardly possible to give too much pub- 
| licity at the present time, he inveighs against the departmental 
apathy of the Admiralty on all questions of this description :— 
* August 13, 1862. 

“ My pear Russety,—No First Lord and no Board of Admiralty havo 
ever felt any interest in the suppression of the Slave-trade, or taken 
of their own free-will any steps towards its accomplishment, and what- 
ever they have done in compliance with the wishes of others they have 
done grudgingly and imperfectly. If there was a particularly old, slow- 
going tub in the Navy, she was sure to be sent to the coast of Africa to 
try to catch the fast-sailing American clippers; and if there was an 
officer notoriously addicted to drinking, he was sent to a station where 
rum is a deadly poison. . . Things go on better now; but still 
there is at the Admiralty an invincible aversion to the measures neces- 
sary for putting down the Slave-trade. These prejudices are so strong 
with the naval officers of the Board, that the First Lord can hardly be 


expected not to be swayed by them.— Yours sincerely, 7 
+ PALMERSTON. 





And in the next place, we find the yery fullest expression of his 
opinions on a question which, as we have always maintained, is 
substantially identical with that raised by the recent circulars,—we 
mean the right and duty of foreign Governments to protect political 
refugees from the consequences of the anger entertained against 
‘them by the Government they have offended. No doubt, in the 
particular case to which we now refer, the course taken by the 
Turkish Government in protecting the Hungarian refugees of 1849 
from the violent demands made upon it by Russia and Austria, he 
was really only vindicating a right for which Turkey could appeal 
to the explicit words of a treaty. Hence the position which France 








* The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, 1846-1865. With Selections 
from his Speeches aud Correspondence. By he Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 
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and England took up jointly on behalf of Turkey, and which they French President. For Lord Palmerston refused to retreat fronv 
sent ships to the Dardanelles to enforce, was diplomatically quite , the attitude he had taken, in spite of the French nervousness, until 
unassailable. Still there is more than one way of doing the same the whole result of his actions had been gained :— 

thing; and the warmth with which Lord Palmerston supported | « Broadlands, November 16, 1849. 
the Ottoman Government in this matter, and the severity of his | “My Dear Cannixc,—The French are in a monstrous hurry to get 
language as to the conduct of Austria, sufficiently prove that he | their fleet back from the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles. They pre- 


‘ . ' neni sriti tend that it is on financial and economical grounds, and that it is im- 
would never have been a party to any orders requiring British portant that they should be able to announce to the Acsombly that the 


officers to send back to any Government the victims of an {jot js recalled. This, of course, is partly fudge, though, of course, 
infamous tyranny, whether that tyranny was a result of a vile , ale a saves money and savours of peace must be usefn) to 
ic instituti : of a bad political gove nt :— em for parliamentary purposes at the present moment. But as yon 
domestic institution or of a ey? peegpenia ‘ know they hesitated much about po their fleet up, and the 
anshanger, September 9, 1849, Cabinet was equally divided, and though the Cabinet, so divided, has 
«“ My Dear Ponsonsy,—The Austrians are really the greatest brutes been turned out on account of its internal differences of opinion, the 
that ever called themselves by the undeserved name of civilised men. | present Government may not be quite at ease on the subject. In fact, 
Their atrocities in Galicia, in Italy, in Hungary, in Transylvania are the French seem to bo in the same condition in which I understand the 
only to be equalled by the proceedings of the negro race in Africa and | Prussian Minister at Constantinople described the Turkish Govermment 
Haiti. Their late exploit of flogging forty odd people, including two | as being, that is to say, much frightened at their own courage, or, at 
women, at Milan, some of the victims being gentlemen, is really too | least, at the notion of its possible consequences. Brannow read me. 
blackguard and disgusting a proceeding. As to working upon their | ten days ago, a despatch in which Kisseleff says that Hantponl had 
feelings of generosity and gentlemanlikeness, that is out of the question, | positively assured him that orders either had been sent, or would im- 
because such feelings exist not in a set of officials who have been | mediately be sent, for the return of the fleet. I suspect that Hantpout 
trained up in the school of Metternich, and the men in whose minds | did, unguardedly, say something of the kind; but by the same post 
such inborn feelings have not been crushed by court and office-power | almost came a despatch from Normanby, saying that the Frenck 
have been studiously excluded from public affairs, and can only blush | Government wished to bring their fleet back, but would not act separ- 
in private for the disgrace which such things throw upon their country. | ately on that matter, and desired to know what we were willing to de. 
But I do hope that you will not fail constantly to bear in mind the | We said, in reply, that we wished to wait, and not to decide till we 
country and the Government which you represent, and that you will | heard from Constantinople. But yesterday I received from Normanbs 
maintain the dignity and honour of England by expressing open/y and | a proposal from the President that we should give you and Aupick 
decidedly the disgust which such proceedings excite in the public mind | discretionary power to send away the squadron whenever and as soon 
in this country; and that you will not allow the Austrians to imagine | as you should think their presence no longer necessary, and this was so 
that the public opinion of England is to be gathered from articles put | reasonable a proposal that we at once closed with it. Our own view is 
into the Zimes by Austrian agents in London, nor from the purchased | that it is desirable that our squadron should return tewards Malta 
support of the Chronicle, nor from the servile language of Tory lords | whenever its presence near the Dardanelles is no longer wanted; but 
and ladies in London, nor from the courtly notions of royal dukes and | that it should stay where it is as long as its presence is of importance 
duchesses. I have no great opinion of Sechwarzenberg’s statesmanlike | asa moral support for the Sultan. Whenever the Porte and the twe 
qualities, unless he is very much altered from what he was when I Imperial Courts have come to an agreement upon the main poiets, the 
knew him; but, at least, he hus lived in England, and must know | squadron might well come away; but it would not do for us to bring 
something of English feelings and ideas, and he must be capable of un- | it away while any material point was unsettled, and that we should 
derstanding the kind of injury which all these barbarities must do to | thus have the appearance of leaving the Sultan in the lurch. Moreover, 
the character of Austria in public opinion here; and I think that, in | it would not do that the Russian agents at Constantinople should have 
spite of his great reliance upon and fondness for Russia, he must see | a pretence for saying that Russia had ordered our fleets off, and that as 
that the good opinion of England is of some value to Austria; if for | we had thus yielded to the demands of Russia, the Porte had better do 
nothing else, at least to act as a check upon the ill-will towards Austria, | so too, because experience in this instance would show her that though 
which he supposes, or affects to suppose, is the great actuating motive | we might swagger at first, yet when it came to the point, we were sure 
of the revolutionary firebrand who now presides at the Foreign Office | to knock under, and that thus Turkey would always find us ready to 
in Downing Street. You might surely find an opportunity of drawing | urge her on to resistance, and backing out ourselves when Russia 
Schwarzenberg’s attention to theso matters, which may be made in- | began to hold high language to us and to show us a bold front. 
telligible to him, and which a British ambassador has a right to submit | They would represent us a barking cur that runs off with its tail 
to his consideration. There is another view of the matter which | between its legs when faced and threatened. We should thus lose alt 
Schwarzenberg, with his personal hatred of the Italians, would not | we have gained and most of what we had before. You will, of course, 
choose to comprehend, but which, nevertheless, is well deserving of | not fail to bear all this in mind in using the discretionary authority now 
attention, and that is the obvious tendency of these barbarous proceed- | sent to you; and though we shall be glad to find the presence of the 
ings to perpetuate in the minds of the Italians indelible hatred of | fleet no longer necessary, it is better that it should stay there a week 
Austria; and as the Austrian Government cannot hope to govern Italy | or a fortnight too long than that it should come away too soon.—Yours 
always by the sword, such inextinguishable hatred is not an evil | sincerely, * PALMERSTON.” 


altogether to be despised. The rulers of Austria (I call them not No one can doubt, after reading these despatches, that Lord 


statesmen or stateswomen) have now bronght their country to this | )) : : 
remarkable condition, that the Emperor holds his various territories at | Palmerston would not easily have been persuaded by the Indian 


the good-will and pleasure of three external Powers. He holds Italy | Government, or any other Government, to refese our British 
just as long as and no longer than France chooses to let him have it. | officers a full discretion as to protecting escaped slaves against 


Tho first quarrel between Austria and France will drive the Austrians : ache : 
out of Lombardy and Venice. He holds Hungary and Galicia just as | S¥7render, whenever it seemed to them that British humanity or 
long as and no longer than Russia chooses to let him have them. Tho | honour required that such protection should be given. 


first quarrel with Russia will detach those countries from the Austrian | Perhaps the least coherent part of Lord Palmerston’s policy was 
crown. He holds his German provinces by a tenure dependent, in a | the somewhat vacillating line which he took in regard to France 


great degree, upon feelings and opinions which it will be very difficult : : : a 3 “ 

for him and his Ministers either to combine with or to stand out | between the annexation of Savoy in 1860 and his death. It is 
. . . . . | . . . . . 

against. The remedy against these various dangers which are rapidly | obvious that after the curious and somewhat irrational fit of con- 


undermining the Austrian Empire would be generous conciliation ; but | fidence which he felt for the Emperor of the French at the time of 
instead of that, the Austrian Government know no method of adminis- | ne . . : 
tration but what consists in flogging, imprisoning, and shooting. the coup d'état, and which continued for some time after the close of 
‘The Austrians know no argument but force.’”—Yours sincerely, the Crimean war, he became almost irrationally suspicious at the 
“PaLmerston.” | close of his life, and lost a great part of the advantages of the 
It is not often, we suspect, that Foreign Ministers write their | French alliance without sufficient cause. We do not mean that 
minds so plainly as this. But Lord Palmerston did not limit | confidence should ever have been placed in the Emperor's Goy- 
himself to expressing his opinion distinctly of the Austrian | ernment on any other ground than that of the claims of political in- 
barbarities. When the ambassadors of the Russian and Austrian | terest. For, as Lord Palmerston himself said, the talk about sentiment 
empires thought fit to threaten Turkey with war if they did not | between nations and national Governments is, for the most part, 
give up the political fugitives who had taken refuge on Turkish | pure nonsense. ‘ As to the romantic notion,” he said in 1848, **that 
soil, and Turkey applied to France and England for support in | nations or governments are much or permanently influenced by 
refusing that demand, Lord Palmerston was the heart and soul | friendship, and God knows what, I say that those who maintain 
of the resistance. The Prussian Minister at Constantinople | these notions, and compare the intercourse of individuals to the 
at that time described the Turkish Government as being “ much | intercourse of nations, are indulging a vain dream.” And cer- 
frightened at its own courage,” and Lord Palmerston writes to Sir | tainly there was no more reason for trusting Louis Napoleon ia 
Stratford Canning (now Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), that the French 1851 than there was for trusting him in 1800. Yet somehow, 
Government (of 1849) was in very much the same condition, and in | during the last six years of his Premiership, Lord Palmerston 
a great hurry to get the squadron which it had sent up to the Dar- | lost all the advantages of the friendly policy which he had 
nelles back again before any quarrel came of it. Lord Palmerston | pursued so sedulously between 1851 and 1859; and not only lost 
these Powers kept up the nerve of Turkey and France, while each | all the advantages of the alliance, but gained no countervailing 
of them was half amazed at the audacity of the resolution which | advantages by his cold bearing during that period towards 
itself had displayed. Indeed, Lord Palmerston describes the| France. In fact, during this period,—the period of Lord 
sending of the Fleet to the Dardanelles as an expedient for the | Russell’s reign at the Foreign Office,—our French policy was 
Sultan “like holding a bottle of salts to the nose of a lady who hesitating, and even vacillating. We hesitatingly joined with 
had been frightened ;” and apparently he had something to do to | France in the Mexican expedition of 1861, and then breke off 
devise an equivalent for holding another bottle to the nose of the | from her at the first step. We offended her greatly in 1865 by 
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our mode of refusing the Congress to which she invited us. And 
of course, when the difficulty about Denmark came, we found 


France as willing to snub us as we had so recently been to snub | 


her. No one, we suspect, not belonging to the Cabinet knew 
how great was the danger of war in 1859-60, just after the | 
annexation of Savoy. Language such as is described in the 
following letter and memorandum is not held between Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Secretaries, or between Prime Ministers 
and diplomatists, except when war is very near indeed :— 


| 
| 


| language been used to prevent the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
,and used in connection with a deliberate policy concerted with 
| other Powers to that end, it might have been well suited for its 
purpose. But used as it was simply out of apprehension and 
without any definite purpose to be gained, it seems to us to have 
been eminently well fitted to initiate the period of impotent 
fruitless, and vacillating policy towards France which, in fact it 
did initiate, and which bore its fruits in the fiasco of our Danish 
negotiations. No one can read these volumes without feeling 
that there was much more consistency and head in Lord Palmer. 





| 
“* Broadlands, November 4, 1859. ‘ ‘ yr : 
“My pear Jonnx RusseLt,—Till lately I had strong confidence in | ston’s foreign policy up to the Italian war of 1859 than there was 


the fair intentions of Napoleon towards England, but of late I have | afterwards. From that period to the end of his life he failed in 





begun to feel great distrust, and to suspect that his formerly declared | 
intention of avenging Waterloo has only lain dormant, and has not died | 
away. He seems to have thought that he ought to lay his foundation 
by beating, with our aid, or with our concurrence or our neutrality, 
first Russia and then Austria, and by dealing with them generously, | 
to make them his friends in any subsequent quarrel with us. 





In this, | 
howeyer, he would, probably, find himself mistaken; because with 
nations and governments resentments for former antagonism or grati- 
tude for former benefits invariably give way to considerations of pre- 
sent and prospective interests; and Russia probably, and Austria 
certainly, would see no advantage in avy great lowering of England for 
the augmentation of the preponderance of France. But this reasoning | 
of mine may be wrong, and Russia, at least, might join France against | 
us. Next, he has been assiduously labouring to increase his naval | 
means, evidently for offensive as well as for defensive purposes; and | 
latterly great pains have been taken to raise throughout France, and | 
especially among the Army and Navy, hatred of England, and a dis- 
paraging feeling of our military and naval means. All this may be 
explained away, and may be accounted for by other causes than a de- 
liberate purpeso of hostility to England; but it would be unwise in any 
English Government to shut its eyes to all these symptoms, and not to 
make all due preparations for the gale which the political barometer 
thus indicates, though it may possibly pass away. Of course we should 
take as ‘argent comptant’ gll their professions of ‘alliance intime et 
durable,’ as Walewski termed it in his China despatch; and the only 
expression we ought to give of anything like suspicion should be in the 
activity and the scale of our defensive arrangemonts. In regard to 
them, however, we must not be overruled by financial economy.—Yours 
sincerely, PALMERSTON.” 

*¢ Memorandum of a Conversation with Count Flahault on Tuesday, 

March 27, 1860. 

“Count Flahault came to me at a quarter after four, just as I was 
going down to the House of Commons. He said he was going to Paris 
next morning, and wished to know what he should say from me to the 
Emperor. I said I conid not wait a minute, as I had to be in the House 
to answer a question, but that if he would go down with me in my 
brougham we might talk as we went along. Tothisheagreed. Ithen 
referred to what Lord John had said. He objected to that reference, 
saying that what had fallen from Lord John was personally offensive to 
the Emperor. I asked what part. He said not the latter part, which 
related to concert with other Powers; that was political, and could not 
be objected to ; but Lord John had expressed distrust of the Emperor. 





| 





I said distrust might be founded on either of two grounds: either upon | 
the supposition of intentional deceit, or upon such a frequent change of | 


purpose and of conduct as to show that no reliance could be placed 
upon the continuance of the intentions or policy of the moment, and 
Count Flahault must admit that, without imputing tho first, there is 
ample ground for a feeling founded on the second consideration. 
Flahault said his great object was to prevent war between the two 


countries. Isaid that I feared the Emperor and Thouvenel had schemes | 


and views which tended to bring about that result, and might array 
Europe against France. Count Flahault did not fear that, but was 
apprehensive that irritation on both sides might bring on war between 
England and France. [ said that I was most anxious to prevent such a 
war, but if it was forced upon England, England would fearlessly 
accepti t, whether in conjunction with a confederated alliance, or singly 
and by herself; that the nation would rise and rally as one man; 
although, speaking to a Frenchman, I ought perhaps not to say so, yet 
T could not refrain from observing that the examples of history led me 
to conclude that the result of a conflict between English and French, 
upon anything like equal terms, would not be unsatisfactory to the 
former. Count Flabauit said that he had been atthe battle of Waterloo, 
and knew what English troops are, but that the French army now is 
far superior to that which fought on that day. I said no doubt it is, and 
so is the present English army; but with regard to the excellence of 
the French army, I would remind Count Flahault of what passed be- 
tweon Marshal Tallard and the Duke of Marlborough, when the former 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Blenheim,—‘ Vous venez. milord, 
said the Marshal, ‘de battre les meilleures troupes de l'Europe.’ Exceptez 
toujours,’ replied Marlborough, ‘celles qui les ont battues.’ * But,’ 
said Count Flahault, ‘ tI fear is an invasion of this country, for which 
steam affords such facilities, and which would be disastrous to Eng- 
land.’ I replied that steam tells both ways, for defence as well as for 
attack ; and that as for invasion, though it would no doubt bo a tem- 
porary evil, we are under no apprehension as to its results. That a 
war between England and France would doubtless be disastrous to both 
countries, but it is by no means certain which of the two would suffer the 
most, Arrived at the House of Commons, we took leave of each other. 
Count Flahault said he should not say anything to the Emperor calculated 
to increaso tho irritation which h> expected to find, bat would endeavour 
tocalm. I said that of course Coun 
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t Flahault would judge for himself 
what he should say, but he must have observed what is the state of 
public feeling and opinion in this country. Tho conversation was car- 
ried on in the most friendly manner, as between two private friends 
who had known each other for a long course of years.” 


We confess the 
considerable blunders ever made by Lord Palmerston. 











t this seems to us to have been one of the most 


Had such 


Count | 





understanding clearly what he would be at and how he hoped to 
attain it. But it is not perhaps wonderful that a statesman of 
seventy-five should fail to some extent in the edge of his political 
apprehension, and we suspect that it was Lord Russell’s rather 
spasmodic impulsiveness,—not a quality very well adapted for the 
conduct of foreign affairs,—towards a not very easily understood 
ally, which helped him to fail. On the whole, Mr. Ashley's very 
fresh and interesting volumes will sustain fully the public appre- 
ciation of Lord Palmerston’s capacity and mettle. 





GERMAN LYRICS.* 

THE appearance, some years ago, of Mr. Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury may be said—if the reader will allow us the use of an 
awkward-looking, but very convenient German compound—to 
have been ‘ epoch-making” in our selections of poetry. We 
| then saw the difference between a selection and the selection— 
| or say, rather, one of the (few) selections—which our literature 
needs, Indeed, nothing is more absurd than the common assump- 
| tion that any one and every one is fit for this kind of work. Pro- 
fessor Owen might find in a quarry a few fossils of the greatest 
value, where a tyro would bring away a barrow-load of no use 
except for road-mending. Similarly, in literature, the selector 
must have some of the highest qualities of the critic. He in 
| effect passes judgment on every poem of a particular class ina 
| language, and decides for us which are the most precious, And 
‘he not only, like other critics, tells us what to admire, but he also 
| puts it before us, gathering the good, or rather the best—or the 
best, when considered from a particular point of view, for no 
| selector can be sure that his point of view is the only legitimate 
| one, even though it may be one of the most instructive—into his 
|} volume, and by this preference necessarily excludes those which, 
| from the same point of view, have not the same merit. ‘To dis- 
‘charge this function aright, then, he must carefully winnow the 
whole literature of the language, and he must have the most 
delicate discrimination to enable him to decide between a great 
| number of poems at first sight of equal merit, and to choose those 
| which, tried by his standard, will stand the test of familiarity, 
| and like the finer wines, improve by keeping. 





| ‘The Sage convinced Rasselas that no one could be a poet. We 
hope we have convinced the reader that not every one can bea 
good selector of poetry. But in showing the difficulty of the task 
we have also shown the difficulty of fairly reviewing any attempts 
to perform it. The critic cannot toil through the literature after the 
| selector, and compare what he has taken with what he has left. In 
| such cases one feels inclined to see whether the book contains one’s 
| own especial favourites, and to praise or condemn it according to 
the results of our search. But this is hardly fair in dealing with 
| the work of such men as M. Masson, who has given us the Lyre 
Frangaise, and Dr. Buchheim, to whom we are indebted for the 
Deutsche Lyrik. They probably are far better judges of their own 
| literatures than the English critic, and if they fail to include all 
|his favourites in their volume, they give him poems equally 
good, which he has never seen before. In these cases, ‘time is 
wisest, for it finds out all things,” so we will leave time to deter- 
mine whether the Deutsche Lyvik is a worthy companion to the 
Golden Treasury. ‘That it is in itself a delightful little book we 

, can certify, from the pleasure we have derived from it. 
We are accustomed to get excellent literary introductions from 
| Dr. Buchheim, and the introduction to this volume is quite worthy 
of him, but the notes here and there offer the critic a tempting field 
| for fault-finding. We cannot but think that those who, like Dr. 
3uchheim, have had much experience in teaching are apt to be some- 
what demoralised as annotators. In his sixty pages of notes he 
' gives much information that really throws light on the passages 
| referred to ; and if in places we find a good deal of “ fourth-form 
learning,” we are not at all disposed to quarrel with Dr. Buchheim 





* Deutsche Lurik. Selected and Arranged, with Notes and a Literary Introduction, 
| by C. A. Buchheim, Phil.Doc. Loudon: Macmillan. 1876. 
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Ere 
on this account. 


Male readers of ordinary education may feel in- | the verses with which his mother soothed him to sleep, although 


sulted when they are told about Favonius, but then such informa- | he attached no meaning to them. 


tion will prove useful to many ladies, at least as well educated 


The lyric, then, must be musical in sound, and it must be 


as we are. There are some notes, however, which we consider | poetical in feeling. ‘There must be nothing of the epigram about 
quite superfluous. In these Dr. Buchheim gives us, in English | jt, ‘Ihe epigram is essentially unlyrical. The writer wishes to 
prose, what the reader may easily make out from the poem itself. | astonish by a brilliant performance, and there is always a 


Take, ¢.g., Giinther’s lines :— 
“ Komm mit und gib fein Acht, 

Was dort auf Golgatha fiir Segensstréme fliessen ! 

Es ist das rothe Meer in jen’ gelobtes Land, 

Das unser Joshua am Kreuze scharf erfochten.” 
There can surely be no one who needs a paraphrase of this pas- | 
sage, or to be told who is intended by ‘unser Joshua.” In so | 
small a volume, everything should be omitted which is not neces- 
sary for the elucidation of the poems. ‘This would exclude some 
of the notes in which Dr. Buchheim quotes criticisms only to | 
laugh at them. If any one has been stupid enough to interpret 
Goethe’s ‘* balde schliifst Du auch,” —‘‘ my stormy, poetical mind 
will be calmed,” and even to find fault with Schiller for not men- 
tioning tea in the Punschlied, all we can say is, the sooner such 
folly is forgotten, the better. 

Another suggestion, and we have done. It is becoming evident 
to some Germans even that German type is very bad type, and 
must in the end become as obsolete as ‘ black-letter” is in Eng- 
lish. We fear Sedan has put off this happy consummation for fifty 
years at the least. But if there is any meaning to be attached to 
the word Vernunft, we do not despair. What can be said fora 
type which makes little distinction between words as different as 
Ernst and Gruft? Now this fault of indistinctness is of course | 
much worse when the type is small than when it is large, and the 
type of the Deutsche Lyril: is very small. The suggestion we | 
would make might seem so horrible to our German readers that | 
we refrain from putting it plainly, but we hope Dr. Buchheim will | 
guess our meaning. 

Dr. Buchheim must have had as pleasing a task in selecting as 
we have in reviewing a volume of German lyrics. ‘The language | 

| 
! 


| 
| 








is rich in lyrics, and the genuine lyric is one of the most precious | 
things in literature,— 

“A drop of Helicon, a flower 

Cull’d from the Muses’ favourite bower.” 

As to the lyre and its connection with poetry, 
reader to ‘‘ perplex himself as much as he pleases” by turning to 
the learned works written on that subject. Any short composition 
that is poetical in feeling and musical in sound is, for us, a lyric. | 
Poetry gencrally has been declared to be ‘musique qui pense,” 
and this is especially true of the lyric. There is, indeed, much 
resemblance between the perfect song and the perfect melody. 
Both have been produced by the greatest poets and musicians, or 
have sprung up, no one knew how, among the people themselves. 
Both appeal to cultivated tastes and uncultivated alike. The 
popular character of the song, and its wide-spread influence, have 
been very conspicuous among the Germans, who have a national 
interest in the truth of their own adage,— 

‘Wo man singt, da lass dich ruhig nieder ; 

Bése Menschen haben keine Lieder.” 

And just as the high-polite Lord Chesterfield despised proverbs 
for being in favour with the common people, so have other 
genteel persons spoken slightingly of the song. It is to this that 
we probably owe such expressions as ‘¢ Chansons!” in French, 
and ‘TI bought it for a song,” in English. But another explana- 
tion is possible, for unfortunately a great many songs are 
chansons with a vengeance. ‘The poet and the musician have to 
combine, and occasionally the musician overshadows the poet, so 
that words ridiculous in themselves are allowed to pass muster 
inasong. lLence one of the most quoted of the many brilliant 
mots in Beaumarchais’ Barbier:—‘*Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine 
détre dit, on le chante.” If we put this in the form, ‘“ We 
often sing what we should not say,” it passes at once from an 
epigram to a truism. And it is melancholy to reflect that great 
musicians sometimes confer immortality on such rubbish as 
“Wenn du fein fromm bist” and ‘Mit Brunetten,” in Don 
Giovanni, 

But the true song has a melody of its own, a melody which is 
felt by the mind quite independently of the meaning. Who does 
not feel the melody of such lines as these :— 

“ Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn !” 
and even of songs far inferior to this, such as Sheridan’s,— 
“ Mark’d you her eye of heavenly blue ?” 


we leave the | 


And this melody exists quite apart from meaning ; indeed, Joseph 
aistre says that he learned as a child to love the melody of | ana Co. i876. 


de M 





| * plaudite” subauditum at the end. 


| 
‘He could, however, forget the wit in the poet, but not in the 


| philosopher ; and to revert to our metaphor, philosophy, like 


He may, indeed, simulate 
indignation and deal a well-aimed blow, but if he knocks 


any one down, it is only as a tour de furce,—he wishes the 
| spectators to think not of the effect, but of the blow itself. 


To change the metaphor, he is not like a man _ holding 
a candle for us that we may see our surroundings; he holds a 
Roman candle, and expects us to look at if. He has therefore of 
necessity (as a writer in the Pall Mall lately observed) a self- 
satisfied air ; he assumes that he knows all about his subject, and 
gives you the gist of it in a nut-shell. Limitation is of the essence 
of the epigram. But all this is changed when we come to the 
true lyric poet. He does not collect a crowd, spread his carpet, 
and proceed to tumble upon it, but he merely gives his thoughts 
and feclings their natural expression :— 

“Tech singe wie der Vogel singt,” 
says the great German lyricist, Goethe ; similarly Tennyson :— 

“TI do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
And in uttering truths, whether of thought or feeling, he does not 
attempt to define them. Not limitation, but the very reverse, is 
the essence of all true poetry. The words are “thrown out” at 
thoughts and feelings, to which words may bear witness, but 
which they cannot reveal. They, in fact, do not so much convey 
a truth as awaken an echo. Hence Goethe, speaking of his early 
poems, says that already is— 
“Verklungen ach! der erste Wieder-klang.” 

And Tennyson, in one of the most lovely of English lyries :— 

“O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow for ever and for ever.” 

We have strayed from the Germans farther than we intended, 
but we cannot conclude without answering a possible objection 
to the distinction we have endeavoured to point out between 
the poet and the epigrammatist. Our greatest epigram- 
matist Pope, is also one of our great poets. Yes, but he was 
a poet in spite of his being an epigrammatist. His brilliant 
sayings do not make a poct of him. When we speak of his 
poetry, our thoughts naturally turn to the Rape of the Lock or 
Eloisa and Abelard, not to the Arbuthnot Letter or the 
Characteristics of Women. Pope believed himself a wit, a poet, 


; and a philosopher, and with him the wit came first, hence the 


following declension :— 


“Some have at first for wits, then poets pass’d, 
Turn'd critics next, and proved plain fools at last.” 


| poetry, has nothing to do with intellectual pyrotechnics. It 

| enables us to see, not itself, but the truths which are the subject 

‘of it. Pope never understood this, and his philosophy, instead 
of giving us light, turns out to be a mere bundle of crackers. 





BANKING.* 

Ar various times in the course of this century, commerce has 
been disturbed by a sudden failure of credit, resulting in the 
painful phenomena known as panics. The periodical recurrence 
of these ebullitions of distrust has led to the anxious investigation 
| of the causes to which they are due, and made it one of the upper- 
most questions of financial legislation how to provide against them. 
Many have thought that the restriction of Bank issues was the 
remedy. It seemed evident that if banks could issue an unlimited 
number of notes, they might arbitrarily raise prices, thus inducing 
over-speculation, and leading, if not alone, still in part to a crisis. 
This was probably the view that led economists to give their 
support to the famous Act of 1844. In virtue of it, the Govern- 
ment assumed the control of the paper-issue of the Bank of 
England, and the country issues were doomed to eventual extine- 
tion. The Act was in the eyes of the multitude to be the panacea 
for all commercial evils. ‘Three years, however, after its institu- 
| tion, it was suspended, to obtain the very end for which it was 
alleged to have been framed, and since then till now the discussion 
of the question whether it isa benefit or am evil has been kept 
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up with unflagging persistence. But it has certainly, as far as 


pepular expectation went, proved a dead-letter. 


“Panics,” as Mr. Price tells us, ‘have been as severe since 1844 as 
The fluctuations of the rate of discount have been as violent, 
speculative joint-stock companies, works commenced on credit—de- | 
‘stroying capital and with no means for completion—depression and 
elevation of stocks and shares, bankruptcies, and commercial paralyses 
which have required years to heal, have reached, under this eunningly- 


before. 


devised Act, heights of extravagance previously unknown.” 


It is but natural that many anxious financiers see in these facts 
the pernicious effects of the Act, whilst others claim for it the 
speedy recovery of commerce from the maladies referred to. But 
the last view, and the one that is becoming most common, is that 


the Act in question is, as an eminent banker lately remarked 
the late Sir Robert Peel.” 


has not been without other good effects. 


the notes. 
it would have cost to purchase metallic tools” (money). 


been different. 
had any practical effect. 


equally futile. 


at fifteen miilions. 


What legislation with regard to the Note issue has failed to accom- 
plish some recent writers seem to seek in the control of the Reserve. 
We hear of that mighty fabric of credit, of those 600 millions that 
are supported by the small bullion reserve of the Bank of 
The country bankers keep their reserve with London | 
The Scotch and Irish bankers to a less degree do so too, 
The London bankers keep their reserve with the Bank of England, 
and to meet the 600 millions of pounds or thereabouts lodged with 
the banks of the United Kingdom, the Bank of England keeps, 
on an averoge, ten or eleven millions of gold in store, a little more 
We are asked to contemplate 
the slender basis on which this mighty superstructure rests with a 
opelessly casting about in search of something to 


England. 
bankers. 


that 1} per cent. of the liabilities. 


shudder. 
attribute panics to, attention is drawn to this slender prop, 


and the writers to whom we refer cry out for a_ stronger 
Who are the men who direct the Bank of Eng- 
It is certainly necessary to have trained and 
skilful bankers to manage such an important machine, is the 
ut the Directors are not bankers by profes- | 
sion at all. Their whole interest is not vested in the transactions of 


foundation. 
land ? it is asked. 


natural suggestion. 


the Bank. They are British merchants, whose fortunes are other- 
wise employed. The bankers themselves, to whom, of course, 


panics have taught what is the importance of a ready supply of 


money, expect everything from the proper management of the Re- 
serve, that has proved so serviceable in tiding over the calamities 
that had seemed inevitable, but for its assistance. 
tion of the Government is called to the fact that the Bank 
acknowledges no especial responsibility in this respect, and 
it is asked that an inquiry shall be instituted into the subject. 
The public, the Directors are told, regards the Bank as a Govern- 
ment institution, and trusts implicitly in its never-failing solvency, 
and that the relation in which the Bank stands to the public, 
therefore, requires exact definition. 
the Reserve of the nation to-morrow, and what would become of 


us? In this state of affairs, others step in to calm the agitation of | 


the bankers, and tell them that their perturbation rests on a delu- 
sion. The 
rest upon 


mutual trust of those engaged in commerce. If men are in- 


cautious aud reckless in their enterprises, no Reserve will prevent | 


a collapse. Down they must come, and the bank that has “‘ specu- 
lated,” or has been deceived, or has made a mistake, will suffer, 
and no Reserve at the Bank of England can help it. 


«Tf the labourers,” as Mr. Price graphically puts it, ‘instead of con- 


structing a railway, had been set to dig holes in the ground, and to fill | 


them up again, a flood of poverty would have spread over the country. 
In what respect for a time does a railway differ from such holes? If 


all this labour had been employed in manufacturing iron and calico, | 


and exchangipg it in America for corn and bacon, the wealth of the 


,| to feed it well. 
little else than ‘‘a monument sacred to the financial memory of 
If, however, it did not succeed in 
attaining the results contemplated by its enthusiastic advocates, it 
“It gives to the 
wation,” says Mr. Price, ‘‘a perfectly protected paper currency, 
part of it by actual gold in hand, part by the securities in which 
the Bank is required to place what it receives for its portion of 
The nation saves the fifteen millions of capital which 
This is 
indeed no small benefit, if, without the Act, the case would have | 
Further than this it can hardly be said to have 
Its existence has, we have seen, been 
powerless in allaying a panic, and its suspension has proved 
Of the three occasions—1847, 1857, and 1866— | 
on which it was suspended, it was only in 1857 that more un- | 
covered notes were issued than would have otherwise been the 
case, and then the additional amount only reached £800,000. | 
Indeed, we do not know, Mr. Price tells us, that this exception 
would have occurred, had the line stood then, where it does now, 


The atten- | 


A panic could sweep away | 


enormous superstructure of credit referred to does not | 
the Reserve, but upon the capital, intelligence, and | 





nation would have suffered no diminution ; Whilst everything consumed 
directly or indirectly in constructing a railway, until replaced } 
| goods, by actual commodities, by othor wealth, is a dead loss, a real ind 
fliction, so far, of poverty. New works of solid and enriching character 
| but of long replacement of capital consumed, are the very raw material 
of a crisis. 

Mr. Price recognises the distinction, although we have not noticed 
that he has specifically referred to it, between a crisis and a 
| panic. A crisis follows unsuccessful commercial activity, but a 
panic is the nervous condition of the market after the crisis hag 
occurred, Mr. Bagehot has compared a panic with an attack of 
neuralgia, and the simile suits perhaps better than Mr. Bagehot 
might allow. The treatment it requires is, as he says, 
But as it is a nervous affection, we must also 
use remedies against it that reach the minds of the affected — 
such, for instance, as suspension of an Act; and we must provide 
against further nervous agitation by the withdrawal of aggravating 
circumstances, such as a small Reserve. The terrified populace 
rushes wildly about to save all it can, and devoid of reason, 
catches at anything that has ever been considered a favourable 
symptom; for it, everything takes an exaggerated appearance, 
| Tranquillity we have known in no small share to have been 
restored by the slower process of paying over the counter by the 
hand, instead of by weighing. The continual passing of money 
has quieted the mob, whilst the cellar has been strengthened, 
Thus solvency has been maintained. The nervous commotion 
that follows the crisis has to be soothed by the firmness and 
ingenuity of the individual bankers, and here, of course, a Reserve 
is of great importance ; but the crisis will nevertheless take place, 
if there bas been bad banking. 

The duty of the banker is to find a suitable borrower 
| for the depositor. He becomes, however, responsible for the 

amounts he lends, and must pay on demand what he has 

received. He has by experience found that the money 

called for never passes beyond a certain amount, and this 
all he keeps in readiness. He deposits it with the 
Bank of England, which likewise finds that there is a certain 
amount beyond which there is never any call. This is the Reserve, 
and it becomes naturally a subject of great concern, and is recorded 
and watched with daily anxiety. When it is low, the City trembles; 
when it is large, the City is pleased. True or not, it has nailed up 
its dictum, ‘* Gold rules the rate of interest,” and by it it holds; 
when the Reserve is full, it says, borrowing is cheap; when gold 
flows away, the rate rises and traders suffer. Mr. Price asserts 
that this is not in harmony with experience. He says :— 

‘Let us put the question to the great year of agony 1866, and com- 
pare its answer with those of 1856. In the first week of 1856, with 10} 
millions of gold we havea rate of discount of 6 and 7 per cent. In 1866 
the gold has moanted up to 13 millions,—24 millions more. At what rate 
stands discount? At a lower figure in obedience to the alleged law? 
Just the reverse. It has gone up to 8 per cent. On March 21, 1856, 
the bullion and the rate of discount remain unchanged. In 
| the same week of 1866, the bullion has reached 14} millions,— 
4 additional millions. Have they told onthe Bank-rate? By no means. 
They have done nothing at all. It continues at the same figures. On 
May 9, 1856, tho bullion stood at 9% millions, with a rate of 6 and 7 per 
cent.; in 1866 there were 3 more millions of gold, and then, as if to 
mock the City and its doctrine, tho rate runs up to 9 per cent. Then 
comes the return of June 12. There are 12 millions of gold, with 
arate of 5 per cent., in 1856; in 1866, 14} millions stand side by side 
| with 10 per cent.. double the charge imposed on the discount market, 
in the teeth of 24 millions more of gold. The statements of the whole 
year tell the same tale. They demonstrate that the doctrine which 
makes the rate of discount depend on the quantity of Reserve is an 
| absolute untruth,—the fallacy of City articles and the practical man. 

We fear that this reference to statistics is not a complete answer 
to the “practical man.” In the first place, we doubt whether the 
practical man does lay down the ‘law ” Mr. Price objects to, with 
the decisiveness he attributes to it; and in the second, we do not 
| think that a comparison of different years is quite relevant. The 
City will doubtless have something to reply. On the other hand, 
his theoretical objection to this view, we think, contains a great 
substratum of truth. Gold and notes, he says, are required for 
| ready-money payments only, and if they are in excess they cannot 
be employed, and if they are not a fund available for lending, 
they cannot exercise any influence on the charge for lending. 
When the supply for ready-money payments is provided, all the 
rest of the business of the country is carried on by cheques and 
| bills. ‘The Bank may occasionally fix the rate with reference to 
the movements of the gold, but it is not obliged to do so, for it 
gets on perfectly well when it violates the rule, and as a fact, it acts 
according to it very rarely. The banker is the interpreter, for 
the moment, of the forces at work, and he makes a trial of the 
rate which those forces prescribe. He deals in purchasing power 
lodged in his hand by one “ principal” and borrowed by another. 


is 


| When the profits of the former are great, his means of lending ex- 
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se ‘ 
pand, and vice versa. 
undertakings, in short, the events that happen to his two “ prin- 
cipals,” rule the banker’s charge for lending. For instance :— 


«A bad harvest in England compels heavy purchases of corn in 
and at first is invariably attended by a large export of gold 
ank. The rate of discount rises. ‘See the consequences of 
1ing,’ cries the City, but the cry is the utteranco of 
he bad weather has destroyed a large quantity of Eng- 
lish capital. The food, clothes, materials, expended on the farming of 
the year have not been reproduced in corn. That corn must be repro- 
duced a second time from the Americans, be paid for twice over with 
British wealth. The cost of producing the corn which never ripened 
has been a vast destruction of capital; it was not replaced at the 
harvest, and consequently those who borrow capital find less in the 
Joan market, and have to pay more to procure it, — The departure of 
the gold, instead of being the cause, is actually a very important diminu- 
tion of the evil. If the gold were not sent away, the full value of the 
corn brought would have to be sent away in goods, in capital, and the 
rate of interest would be still higher. The City may mourn over the 
loss of the gold, and ascribe the pressure to the disappearance of their 
beloved treasure ; they little know that its retention would have added 
one or two per cent. to the Bank-rate, in the very teeth of a larger Re- 


America, 
from the B 
gold diminisk 
ignorance. 


serve.” 
Whether this is all, word for word, unassailable or not, we think 


which we have to look in providing against a crisis. Our com- 


mercial transactions are not founded upon the Reserve, and no 


' 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Bad harvests, new enterprises, colonial | the language by means of the grammar.” All the wisest teachers 


have learned to recognise this distinction, and to employ in teach- 
ing the scholar’s native tongue the method of discovery and of 
inductive analysis, rather than the synthesis which is appropriate 
in teaching Greek or German. 

Mr. Murison appears to us to have laid hold more clearly than 
any other compiler of an English grammatical text-book of this 
fundamental principle. He thinks that such knowledge of 
grammatical structure as is attainable in English is best to 
be had by beginning with sentences, comparing them, find- 
ing out their characteristic differences and resemblances, and 
so arriving at the truths and rules which are commonly regarded 
as elementary, and are often on that account improperly placed 
first. He does not profess to supersede the study of the ordinary 
technical grammar, but he furnishes a series of exercises which, if 
used co-ordinately with a grammar, will go far to give meaning 


| and value to a class of lessons apt to be singularly infertile and 
| uninteresting. For, in fact, owing to the loss of inflexions, the 
range of strictly grammatical truths which are open to a student of 
English by itself is necessarily very limited. English accidence 
Mr. Price has established his point,—that it is not the Reserve to | is characterised by anomalies and defects which are only explic- 


| 


able by reference to the grammar of Alfred and Beowulf, of which 
our own forms are the incoherent fragments. Of true gender, for 


strengthening of the Reserve will avert, though it might hasten, example, there are very few traces in nouns, and none in adjec- 
their failure. The key to an approaching crisis is in the transac- | tives or articles, and but an imperfect expression in pronouns. Every 


tions of the country generally, and the prevention is caution on 
the part of the bankers themselves. 

“Let bankers,” says Mr. Price, “reflect on the nature of the 
schemes which they support, not on their soundness only—for 
it may be admitted that, as a whole, they do not support un- 
sound projects—but on the capacity of the national capital to 
execute them at the time without temporary disaster. Above all, 
let the promoters of now enterprises study political economy, and learn 
the meaning of the word savings; they will then know that savings are 
the excess of goods made above goods consumed, and that it is this 
excess alone which can, without impoverisbment and consequent trouble 
to the money market, be applied to new undertakings. On the percep- 
tion of this law, and obedience to what it prescribes, depends the pre- 
vention of panics and crises.” 

This is, of course, very unsatisfactory advice for the banker, 


who likes to see the conercte, tangible physic which is to heal | 


specifically the malady for which advice has been taken. But it 
seems, for all that, very goodadvice. ‘To abolish crises is perhaps 


as utopian an idea as to abolish small-pox; still the evil can | 


surely be alleviated, and if there is a means of doing so, it is 
certainly by greater caution on the part of the bankers. 


Many other questions are dealt with in the same masterly | 


manner, in the clever little book before us, but it is especially 
upon this that we find Professor Price most original. 
no hesitation in saying that the work is a valuable addition to our 
scientific literature, and that if it does not, it ought to provoke a 
thorough investigation of the many questions of Currency and 
Banking which have been hitherto rarely discussed, save by 


ingenious and speculative City gossips, or by conservative and | 


dogmatic officials. 


FIRST WORK IN ENGLISIL* 
Tur special difficulty attending all efforts to teach the grammar 
of a vernacular language has been insufficiently considered by 
teachers. Nearly all text-books on English Grammar are fashioned 
on the same model as treatises on Latin or Greek grammar, ‘They 
begin with a discussion of the alphabet, and with some unintelli- 
gible definitions of diphthongs, mutes, and semi-vowels; they 
proceed to names and definitions of parts of speech, and finally dis- 
cuss what is called Syntax. Meanwhile, it seems to be forgotten 
that although this may be the true process for acquiring a foreign 
tongue, in which elements require to be first known, and grammar 
and vocabulary slowly built up together, until the student arrives 


at a perception of the meaning of entire sentences, the English child | 


who is to be invited to study the grammar of his own language 
has reached this point unconsciously and before his school-lessons 


begin. Ile already thinks in English, uses its resources with 


more or less fluency, and to him a sentence is more intelligible | 


than a single word, and the perception of the meaning of a word 
is easier than a recognition cither of the phonetic powers of 
single letters, or of the significance of separate syllables and in- 


flexions. Ilence, the point of departure for the student of his 


own mother-tongue is exactly opposite to that to be adopted in | 


learning any other ; and here as Ilerder said “ it is necessary to 
5 J ’ ’ ’ 7 
seek the grammar in and through the language, and not to learn 
5 5 oo”? 














__* First Work in English. Grammar and Composition taught by a Comp: 
Study of Equivalent Forms. 
Master in the Grammar School, Aberdeen. 


By Alexander Fa'coner Murison, M.A., Englis 
Londou: Longmans and Co. 


We have | 


| if at all, as a logical distinction only. 





| certain common inflexions in which agreement is possible. 


' case, except the genitive, has disappeared from English nouns, and 
| were it not for the survival of three or four pronouns, such as 
| him, whom, we, and them, the accusative or dative relation would 


be wholly absent from our grammars, and would be recognisable, 
And the poverty of our 
accidence causes a like restriction in the range of our syntax. 
Rules of concord have no signification, unless words of different 
classes, which have certain relations of meaning, possess also 
And 
| as to syntactical government, for which, in a language possessing 
| five cases there are many and complex rules, there can in a language 
| like ours be little room, owing to the fact that except in regard to 
| the sequence of the infinitive and participle after certain verbs, 
and in regard to the pronouns above named, there is scarcely any 
| syntactical relation whatever recognisable between governing 
| words and those which follow them. 

It may be safely said, therefore, that interesting and useful as 
it undoubtedly is to direct a young scholar’s attention to so much 
of technical grammar as is to be found in our vernacular tongue, 
the practical effect of such studies on his speech and on his general 
command of the resources of language is not very considerable. 
What Lindley Murray calls the “art of speaking and writing the 
English language with propriety” is, after all, very little helped 
by grammar, properly so called. Grammar is much more of a 
| science than an art; and if students learn to speak and write with 
accuracy and elegance, it is mainly by means of other training, 
by composition and logical analysis, by the study of good models, 
| by conversation, and by such exercises as are calculated to give 
| tlexibility and variety of expression, to enlarge the pupil's vocabu- 
lary, and to encourage minute attention to the finer shades of 
meaning which distinguish words, 

Since the publication of the English Lessons for English People, 
by Professor Seeley and Dr. Abbott—a book which appears to us 
to have received a less sympathetic welcome from teachers than 
|it deserved—no more thoughtful and judicious exercises have 
come under our notice than those of Mr. Murison. They 
| have evidently been suggested by the practical experience of 
an accomplished teacher. ‘They are not free from the one 
main fault which we suppose to be inevitable in books of this 
kind, the fault of failing to distinguish between the important 
and the unimportant exercises, and of presenting both with equal 
| elaboration and fullness. For example, many of the exercises on 
the substitution of pronouns for nouns, and on the replacing of 
adjectives by sentences and phrases which are their logical equiva- 
lents, appear to us, if not actually superfluous, at least more 
numerous than they deserve to be. Many of the erroneous 
locutions which young pupils are here invited to correct are ‘sins 
they have no mind to,” and would be just as effectually guarded 
against by discipline which does not take the form of lessons. It 
‘is not the least significant of the ‘‘ notes” which characterise a 
true teacher, that in using even the wisest text-book, he knows 
what to omit and what to amplify, and so seeks to restore to the 
various parts of the study he has in hand something like truc 
perspective and proportion. If a teacher will sedulously watch 
the errors which actually occur in the speech and the written 
compositions of his pupils, and will adapt the use of this book to 


} 
| 
| 
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their needs, he will find it most helpful. The exercises on the | A. Raikes. (Bentley.)—Tho “ First Regiment of Militia” is the «Tung 
right and varied use of the relative, and those which illustrate the , West York Light Infantry.” The regiment has never been quartered 
structure of elliptical sentences, appear especially valuable. And | ut of the United Kingdom, and its history, therefore, has not been 
the book has one further merit, rare in works of this class. The ¢Vventful. But its career, though one “only of usofulness, and not of 
illustrative sentences are not manufactured for the purpose, but  8!°'3>" is worth recording. Useful it, as well as its fellow-regiments, 
are, for the most part, extracts from good writers, or sentences has been in an onmnant degree, net onty Neti the Regular Army at 
culled from the familiar speech and literature of the day. We imi ne = yey mS oe ~_ its best recruits, ‘The 
cannot doubt that as a teacher’s handbook, to be used side by | nari fale ap cari Stthemnbpiieti 


: ‘ : j 2 , valuable appendices which Captain Raikes has cons i 
side with the ordinary text-books of grammar and analysis, this infinite ses have something sr It is curious, rheneanee pn 
work will find an honoured place in most schools in which the | the decrease in average length of service, age, and stature which takes 
English language is rationally taught. place during a war. Between 1806 and 1812 the number of men of 
5 ft. 10 in. had fallen from 178 to 63, while the number of those lesg 
than twenty years of age had risen from 16 to 79, the totals of the two 
years being respectively 797 and 739. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> 
The Indian Alps, and How We Crossed Them. By a Lady Pioneer. 


A Secret of the Sea, By T. W. Speight. (Bentley and Son.)—Mr, 
Speight is more than generous, he is positively lavish and waste. 
(Longmans.)—Abont three hundred miles due north from Calcutta is | ful. There is sufficient material in A Secret of the Sea for three 
the station of Darjeeling, and close thereto, running irregularly into our | ordinary novels of the nearly-exploded sensational type. Only a 
frontier, is the protected State of Sikhim. This sumptuous volume is | little of it is of a novel kind; murder, robbery, personation, re. 
an account, recorded with pencil as well as pen, of a tour made in that | Venge, carried out under surprisingly advantageous circumstances, 
region, which lies, it will be remembered, in the easternmost and loftiest police disguises, escaped criminal lunatics, about whom no inquiries are 
part of the Himalayan range. Tho Himalayas are not, it would seem, | ™ade, and who resume their places in the social system, have been 
well suited to tourists, if these be of the ordinary make and material of | heard of rather frequently; but we do not remember to have met with a 
mortal men. You cannot go in the “rains” for fear of malaria, nor in | Specimen of the genus poisoner on Mr. Speight’s pattern before, A 
the months that precede them, as the country is covered with mist, and | Young woman who resorts to the slow poisoning of a gentleman who is 
are practically confined to the winter, when you have, for the most part, | indifferent to her affection, and reduces him to the brink of the grave, 
fine weather, but, of course, very cold. In the winter, therefore, the | in order to induce him to propose to her ont of gratitude for her nursing 
“ Lady Pioneer,” with her husband and a friend, and the usual troop of | of him, is a decided novelty in fiction. We incline to believe that Mr, 
porters, &c., started. Tho tale of their wanderings is a very pleasant | Speight will not find it necessary to defend his monopoly of it, 
one. The “ incidents of travel ”—and incidents are not wanting in such History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient Commerce. By W. §, 
regions—are told in an agreeable way. Not the least pleasing feature of | Lindsay. Vols. III. and IV. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The former of 
the book is tho kindly spirit in which the writer regards her native | these two volumes deals with the subject of the Navigation Laws, passe 
followers and acquaintances. This, as much as any literary skill, gives | ing on in the later chapters to a discussion of recent legislation, accom- 
her the art of making them real and interesting to us. No one, for | plished and proposed, relating to the loss of life and property at sea. 
instance, will easily forget Lattoo, the Lepcha girl, with her little love- | The controversy on the Navigation Laws was second in importance only 
story, or fail to be sorry with the author at the news which meets her | to the Corn-law agitation. It concerned, or seemed to concern, a smaller 
on her return. Tho illustrations aro very nicely drawn, and the coloured | elass, but it had a profoundly important bearing on the national pros- 
sketches particularly attractive. perity. There was a reaction against the policy of freedom, more serious 

A Charming Fellow. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. (Chapman and | than any which Protection ever could set going. But it now stands 
Hall.)—The younger Mrs. Trollope’s “Charmirg Fellow” is quite as | almost unquestioned. Mr. W. Lindsay has had his honourable share in 
improbable, but not nearly so amusing a personage as the elder Mrs. | this triumph, and he is a fitting person in widest Miso: J to narrate the 
Trollope’s “Attractive Man.” A great many years have elapsed | incidents of the struggle. We may notice one thing in passing, that 
since we perused the adventures of Mr. Theodore Vidal, other- | the Bishops were fiercely assailed for passing the repeal of the 
wise Luko Stubbs, who deceived society, had numerous female | Navigation Laws by their votes,—a curious commentary on the 
admirers, very nearly succeeded in marrying an heiress, had an | familiar assertion that they have always gone against Reform. Mr, 
admiring aunt who proclaimed his virtues and his charms to a too | Lindsay gives us an interesting chapter on the French navigation laws, 
What he has to say on the question raised by Mr. Plimsoll will be 





easily-porsuaded world, and finally, when detection threatened, vanished | : 
into space. Mr. Theodore Vidal did not rob a post-office, or having | read with attention, but the subject has certainly not yet passed into 


pushed his wife into a river, “lave her there,” like the Irish soldier in | the domain of history. The fourth volume is an elaborate history of 
Lever’s novel, but then he dawned upon the novel-reading world thirty | steam navigation, the first two chapters tracing the records of its ex- 


years ago, before the criminal hero came into fashion, and when Mrs. | perimental stage as far as the year 1832, The third chapter deals with 
{the steamships of the United States, and the three following it with 


the Companies that occupy themselves with the Atlantic navigation. Each 
of the great steam companies is then treated in turn. A special chapter is 
given to that gigantic failure, the ‘Great Eastern ;’ and the history is care 
ried down to its latest point by notices of the “ cigar-ship,” the ‘ Bessemer,’ 
and the ‘ Castalia.’ Mr. Lindsay’s volumes are a treasury of information, 
which always has its utility, and which is often of great interest even 
to the unprofessional reader.— The History of Lloyd's, and of Marine 
Insurance in Great Britain, by Frederick Martin (Macmillan), is a 
valuable contribution to a part of history, the record of social and 
economical changes, which is certain to be more studied in the future 


Trollope’s coarse, clever people were violent innovations on the roman- 
tic and sentimental type which had previously prevailed. The novel- 
reading world has passed through a Braddonian ago since, and the 
younger Mrs. Trollope’s revival of the “ attractive man” is mild, rela- 
tively, as to incident. Tho book is a failure in this principal respect, 
that the author, having undertaken to narrate the success of an empty, 
unprincipled humbug, in whom people believe because he is a charming 
fellow, was, before all things, bound to make him charming, and she 
has not done so, A less attractive man than Algernon Ancram Erring- 
ton, and a more tiresome person than his mendacious mother, who in- 
dulges in “ Ancramism ”—meaning boasting and falsehood—to an ex- 














tent which no society, however narrow and vulgar, could possibly 
tolerate, we have not met with in fiction for some time. Mrs. Ancram 
is indeed what Mrs. Gamp would call “a wearin’ old soul,” and Miss 
Chubb, with her reflecting flattery of the “Charming Fellow,” and her 
talk about the “ bow mong,” is so very like Miss Morrison, in the | 
elder Mrs. Trollope’s best novel, “The Widow Barnaby,” that it 
is allowable to suppose she has been borrowed from that natural 
and permissible source. But the elder Mrs. Trollope had a real, 
though a coarse sense of humour, which is never quite wanting in her 
least readable novels, and which rendered her character-sketches, which 
were, for the most part, caricatures, almost invariably amusing. The 
works of Mrs. Adolphus Troliope do not exhibit the quality of humour, 
and those earlier ones in which the author did not try to be funny are 
much preferable to the present novel, in which she does try, and fails con- 
spicuously. The marriage of the “Charming Fellow” with the Honour- 
able Castalia Kilfinane, from motives of vulgar ambition, when he has 
won the affections of a certain pretty and amiable Miss Rhoda Mayfield, 
the discontent of the aristocratic bride, and the general smash, remind 
one of Mr. Adolphus Crosbie and the jilting of Miss Lily Dale, as that 
event took place at “The Small House,” while the Honourable Castalia, 
who is the best-drawn character in the book, is Lady Alexandrina de 
Courcey,—accustomed to being snubbed. 


Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia. 


By Captain G, 


| supplying matter for the discussi 


| —Among the difficulties which p 


'than it has been in the past. In an appendix, we have “ Underwriters’ 


Figures towards a Classification ef Ships” and “ Number of Wrecks,” 
ons which must precede the coming 
legislation of the year. 

‘-oGay. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
ess on the novelist, two seem to be 
peculiarly grave. Two people, genuin-ly attached to each other, and 
destined to b2 united, must be separated for a time. How else are the 
three volumes to be filled? But how stule a device it is to suppress 
letters, and how flimsy the pretexts by which rivalries and misunder- 
standings are created! Then, how is the villain to be punished? The 
writers who pleased our grandfathers use-l to shoot him. Nowa rail- 
way accident seems to be the accepted form of Nemesis. But there was 
room for much variety of incident about the shooting; the accident 
The )rinting-office wight almost keep a 
Mr. Gay fails lamentably in 
Lis dialogue is a little 


In Spite of Fortune. By Manvi 


is inevitably monotonous. 
couple of pages in type for this | 
his plot. Nor are his characters striking. 
better, but we cannet recommend his novel as an eligible venture to 


wt 


irpose. 


readers, 

History of Prince Edward Island. By Dancan Campbell. (Charlotte 
Town: Bremmer.)—This is a carefully compiled book on a little-known 
corner of our Colonial Empire, and as we are candidly informed in the 
preface that the “land qnestion” is a great feature of the work, we 
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gan hardly complain if we find the reading somewhat heavy. The 
author certainly demonstrates most unmistakably that the wholesale 
granting of land by the Crown, not to intending settlers, but merely 
to political friends, cannot but be a great curse to a new country. We 
think a few chapters on the physical geography and natural history of 
and would have boen a great improvement, and we should like to 


Febri 
illustrate White’s observations with observations of hisown. Ashehasa 
plentiful store of these, his notes are very interesting as a supplement to 
the original. Butif he could havo noted for some long-continued period 
the same classes of phenomena which had been noted before, his work 
would have had a singular value. But it is of no use to quarrel with the 
dispositions of Providence; and we cannot expect even the most enter- 
prising publisher to have stationed the future editor for twenty years 
at the place to be described. We are very thankful for what we have 
got. Tho chief interest of Lord Selborne’s chapter is the account of a 
remarkable discovery of Roman coins, which was made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Woolmer Pond, a locality already famous from the same 
described. There is no doubt that Prince Edward Island, lying, as it | cause. There was a large “find” in 1741, chiefly of coins of Marcus 
does, almost at the gato of Canada, is a most valuable colony, and | Aurelius, Faustina, and Commodus ; another“ find” in 1774, the coins in 
furnishes an interesting subject. A more complete work, which might | this case extending from Claudius (first of that name) to Commodus, 
It was a remarkable thing about the discovery which Lord Selborne 
describes, that it showed occupation at a much later period. It included 
two coins of the younger Gordian (238-244), more than 3,000 of Gal- 
lienus, more than 4,000 of Victorinus, nearly 12,000 of the two Tetrici, 
father and son, and nearly 4,000 of Claudius Gothieus. The total 
number was 24,985, and.the range of time, 238-296. All were of 
copper or bronze, itself a singular circumstance, 

The Fool of the Family, and other Tales. By John Dangerfield. 2 
vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The story from which these volumes 
simply-told love-story will come quite refreshingly, after all the gushing | get their name is a good one on the whole. We do not seo exactly the 
immorality with which we are surfeited. Somo of the characters, par- | author's point. Edward Wynter may have been misjudged by his 
ticularly the family of the rich parvenu, are cleverly sketched, and there | family, but it must be allowed that the brilliant stroke by which he 
are one or two charming descriptions of scenery. There is one little thing / achieved fortune was an uncommon success, which, according to his 
we would warn the author against, and that is a rather too free use of | biographor’s account, he had given his friends no reason to anticipate: 
foreign quotatioxs, a practice which, besides being affected, is apt to be | The love-story is prettily told. Among the other tales, Splendide 
dangerous, and we would also suggest that there is no such word for | Mfendax may be mentioned, for its bright picture of life in the North. 
animalcules as “infusorii.” We shall be pleased to hear again from our | Qn the Stage is a vigorous and graphic sketch. Generally the book is 
“ American Cousin “—we guess the author to be a lady on the other | yery readable. What does Mr, Dangerfield mean by contrasting the 
side of the Atlantic—and having felt disappointment when the fairy scholarship of “ the Scaligers, the Casaubons, and the Bentleys” with 
prince at last turned up, should even like the next venture to be somo- | « the modern hair-splitting school of verbal criticism ?” Is philology, to 
what longer. | which modern scholarship becomes constantly more devoted, “ hair- 


the isl } >: . . ‘ 
pave had something about the discovery by Sebastian Cabot, and some- 


thing also of the natives, who are barely mentioned. For some of these 
things we could have spared even the valuable information touching 
the death and length of reigu of his Majesty George IV. A good map, 
too, is indispensable for really understanding anything about a place 


easily have taken a rather more popular form, would have been accept- 
able. 

Cinderella: a New Version of an Old Story. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
We have nothing but praise for this quiet little story, though the title, 
we must say, rather frightened us. The vein of applied fairy-tales, first 
so happily struck out by Miss Thackeray has, as Artemus Ward would 
have said, been “ done too muchly.” There is certainly a want of sen- 
sation in this little book, and those who like their literature strong had 
better seek it elsewhere. But there are others, we think, to whom this 


’ 


splitting ?° 


* Mann” and Manners at the Court of Florence, 1740-17356, Founded 
Select Private Ovations of Demosthenes, Part Il. Sandys and 


on the Letters of Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A. (Bentley and Son.)—-Dr. Doran is a pleasant writer, who has a; Paley. (Cambridge University Press.)—In this volume we have six 
remarkable faculty for inspiring one with contempt for the people about | of Demusthenes’ private speeches, well selected and very carefully 
whom he writes. This is not because he is especially satirical, or humor- | edited. We reviewed some months ago Part L,and wo now beg to con- 
ously cynical, but because he puts all sorts of meannesses forward in a | gratulate Messrs. Sandys and Paley on the completion of Part I The 
quiet and matter-of-fact way, without condemnation, as if, like Mr. | notes are very full and minute, and the introductions to the speeches 
Pecksniif, he thought them “very natural.” This is the case in | will reward careful study. As in Part L, each speech is accompanied 
his “ Mann” and Manners—we protest against a pun on a title-page by short summaries of its subject-matter and arguments. Ono very 
amusing speech is included in this selection. It was written in defence 
of a man who was tho victim of a series of outrageous, practical 
jokes, both at Athens and when serving incamp. It gives us a picture 
of the life of “fast” young Athenians and of their disorderly clubs which 
reminds us of the Mohocks of the last century, celebrated by Addison 
in some of his papers in the Spectator, and by Gay in his “ Trivia.” 


—which produces quite a surfeit and weariness of contempt for the 
time and the people with which it deals. Half as much of it would have 
been amusing, but the two volumes are big volumes, and we know as 
much about the actual history of the period with which they deal as we 
want to know, so that their general effect is wearisome. We derive from 
Sir Horace Mann's letters au unpleasant impression of a long life of in- 
sincerity, graver and more ill-natured than the kind of thing which is | Inoffensive citizens returning from a dinner-party were, it seems, liablo 
implied by all the time-honoured jokes about diplomacy and diploma- | to intolerable insult and maltreatmont in the streets of Athens. The 
tists. His impressions of almost everybody whom hoe receives and | poor plaintiff for whom Demosthenes pleaded in this case was stripped 
describes are those of dislike and ennui, and unless he was unconsciously | of bis cloak, thrown into the mud, and while lying helpless heard lan- 
playing up to the social re of Horace Walpole, his long life of diplo- | guage too bad for repetition. The speech is well worth reading, for 
matic representation must have been a constant exercise in that art of | the singular vividness with which tie incident is narrated. It also 
another, which | should be studied, as it contains two or three passages of considerable 





pretending to one order of sontiments while entertaining 
bo success in it can ennoble. Dr. Doran has done his work very well; he | difti sulty, and several rather unusual expressions. Tho plaintiff says he 
has selected judiciously among a great mass of material, and madea sort of | has determined to prosecute, w3 od xareripxnriuives ro rpayun,—that is, 

}asaman who does not chose to be perjured dowa in tho matter. So 


panoramic view of Court life and society in the upper classes at Florence 
Messrs. Sandys and Paley rightly explain it, though they adopt, neod- 


during Sir Horace’s Mann’s long residence there. The result is, how- | 
ever, dreary; all the High Mightinessos of the time seem to have been | les 
Scott quite miss the meaning, and render the words, * As one who is not 





ly, perhaps, Dobree’s emendation, xariripxndnzouives. Liddell and 


extromely ignorant and vulgar, and gambling and other vices, if not 

more prevalent in society than they are at present, were at least more | bent on carrying the day by perjury.” It seems clear that the future 
openly sanctioned and admired. Virtue exacts more of the proverbial | middle sometimes has a passive sense. There is one other speech in 
If there should still linger in any obstinate breast | the volume of some interest. An action had arisen out of the obstruction 
of a water-course by the building of a wall, and it was alleged by the 
plaintiff that his farm had been thereby damaged. We learn something 
about the state of country-roads in Attica, It appears that they often 
served as water-courses, so that in wet weather they must have almost 


homage now-a-days. 
a remnant of the old romantic faith which had the Royal Houso of Stuart 


is a favourable opportunity for the cure of the de- 
ri a 





for its object, here 
lusion. No fanaticism could resist the record which we find in these 
volumes of the last of the Siuarts,—not set down in malice, but in the 
quiet tono of a man habitually resident among contemptible people, but | ceased to exist for any practical purpose. In all respects, wo think 
who has his attention directed to some among them who are extra- | the labours of Messrs. Sandys and Paley will bo appreciated by 
rdinarily contemptible. There is a description of “The Young | students of Demosthenes, and to candidates for classical honours they 


Pretender,” his wife, his habits, and his domestic life, too disgusting to | will be welcome, as supplying a want which must have often been 





juote, but sufficient to convert even Mr. Wills. experienced, 


Whites Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. With Notes by 
d i . . 


7 


Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken hy the Royal Commission 
Frank Buckland, and a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord Selborne. | on Vivisection, published by the * Society for the Protection of Animals 


(Macmillan.)—That this is a very handsome volume, and such as the liable to Viviseetion,” have been sent to us, and we may say that they 
ountless a Imirers of Gilbert White may well deem worthy of the man, contain a very admirable and succinct summary of those parts of the 
cannot be doubted. Mr. Delamotte’s illustrations are excellent, andthe | evidence on which the public will bo inclined to lay most stress as 
bir And Mr. proving the necessity for legislation. Nothing could be more effectively 


Buckland seems to us+to have done his part of editor 








1g the print, the paper, are all that can be desired, 
as well as cireum- | done for its purpose, which is, of course, and confessedly er parte. We 


stances permitted. To get the ideal edition, he should have been do not know whether the pamphlet is, properly speaking, published, but 
ists wo imagine it is to be circulated by the Socie!y for the Protection of 
Animals liable to Vivisection (whose Secretary's address is for the 





Rector of Selborne. If fate would only have brought two keen naturali 
to the same place, with an interval of about a contury between 
I i n to, present 15 Granville Place, Portman Syuare). 


what a boon it would have been! As it is, his place bas 


i 
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: its Adulterations, and the Methods for its Detection. By 
Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. (Longmans.)—Dr. Hassall has succeeded in 
making us thoroughly uncomfortable. If there is one thing in which 
wo are at the mercy of our fellow-creatures, it is in the preparation 
from the raw state of our daily sustenance. And if there is one kind of 
commercial dishonesty more serious than another, and more worthy | 
the attention of Government, it is the adulteration of our food for the | 
sake of gain, by substances which are not merely devoid of nutrition, | 
but positively deleterious. The mixture of chicory with ground coffee 


Food 


is, we suppose, well known to and condoned by the general public, but | 
they would not be equally tolerant did they know that their cup of | 


tea was possibly a sort of ink; their mustard contained turmeric, or 
worse still, yellow ochre; their raw-sugar was infested with animals | 
which under the microscope appear loathsome and disgusting, | 
their butter made up of animal fat, their pepper compounded | 
of linseed-meal, sago, and gypsum, their cayenne mixed with 
poisonous red-lead, and even their curry-powder could be resolved | 
into salt, ground-rice, and red - lead. Nor are wedding-cakes, | 
“twolfth-cakes, and lollipops so delectable as they look. 
and lead—all virulent poisons—have been detected in the colouring of 
them, although there are innocuous vegetable colours which might be 


used. Tho merit of the work, however, is not in the exposure of such | 


fraud. Toa description of the properties and modes of preparation of 
each article, the author has subjoined methods for detection of impurities 
by microscopic examination and chemical analysis, and his long ex- | 
perience as an analyst renders this part of very great value. The 
question of pure drinking-water is one of the most vital importance to 
the community, and has occupied a great deal of the author’s attention. 
His researches and inferences and those of his collaborateurs, are fully 
stated. We trust Dr. Hassall’s investigations will have a large circle of 
readers, not only of those who cannot follow him through all the laboratory 
work, but of the Government and public analysts, many of whom, we 
fear, from recent disclosures, are wholly incompetent for such trusts. 


Among the Carlists. By John Furley. 
good service under the Red Cross in the Franco-German war, and he 
went last year to the theatre of war in Spain, to see how he might help 
in the same cause. His experience was very curious, as was to be ex- 
pected. He says himself, “ or those who know anything of Spain and 
the Spaniards, no state at which they arrive can be said to be anomalous.” 
Of military events, the most important that he relates is the battle of 
Estella, 
Carlist troops, and the devotion of the population in the Carlist pro- 
vinces, and his belief in the winter of 1875 was that lit 
been wrought in the aspect of affairs since the previous year. 


The Three Heavens. By the Rev. Josiah Crampton. (Hunt and Co.)— 


To the first and second of the divisions of this book we have no objection | 


to make. Mr. Crampton has read books about meteorology and astro- 
nomy, and though he has no particular gift of putting facts in a new 
or striking light, he has studied the subject carefully, and produces a 
readable result. But the third chapter, in which he argues for the 
locality of the ‘“* Heaven of Heavens,” the abode of the blest, is little less 
than absurd. We do not mean to deny the fact, but we certainly should | 
not rest the proof on such passages as the vision of Micaiah and the 
opening scene of the Book of Job. Can any one doubt that these are 
parables ? 

The Nature of Light, with a General Account of Physical Optics. By 
Dr. Eugene Lommel. (Henry 8. King and Co.)—To those who take 
an amateur interest in scientific pursuits, this book will be most ac- 
coptable. The nature of light one of absorbing interest, and | 
accounts of the discoveries of Fraunhofer, Kirchhoff, Fresnel, Esselbach, 
and others read more like romances than scientific facts. After an 
explanation of the way rays of light conduct themselves when they 
impinge on mirrors, or are conveyed through transparent media, Dr. 
Lommel introduces the dispersion of light in a way at once novel and 
He shows that the bands of coloured light which pass through 


is 


simple. 


a prism from the electric lamp have a different colour and position, | 


according to the substance vaporised in the lamp, and proceeds to ex- 
plain the principle and operations of the spectroscope. The undulating 
theory of light is developed from Fresnel’s experiment with the two 
mirrors, all previously mentioned phenomena are examined witb | 
reference to this, and the book closes with chapters on the “ Interference | 
and Polarisation of Light.” 
briefly treated in appendices. 
lation, and why we should be reminded that it is so, by German names 
following many words, is a mystery. 
in the translator using “ focus” or “ burning-point” 
or “reflectors” for “ Reverberen ”? 


The Girl He Left Behind Him. By R. Mounteney Jephson. 
( Bentley.) —There is good, or, anyhow, smart writing in this book, On 
the whole, it is not otherwise than readable. Perhaps the best, as it is 
certainly the most amusing, character in the book is that which is most 
obviously a caricature, Dorrien’s eccentric old uncle. But the events | 
which separate the hero and his wife are really too absurd. That an 
elaborate scheme for carrying off a lady should be planned and carried 
out in London is, perhaps, possible; but that, when it is frustrated by 
the lady’s throwing herself out of the cab, the wife should find her 


for “Breunpunkt,” 


3 vols. | 


Arsenic, copper, | | 


(S. Tinsley.) —Mr. Furley did | 


He bears strong testimony to the soldier-like qualities of the | 


tle change had | 


The mathematical part of the subject is | = 
T : : 
The text does not read like a trans- | 


Is there some particular merit | 


| husband possessed with an insane belief in her infidelity, is beyond all 
| allowable limits. Nor does the marvellous resemblance which js in 
vented to account for the delusion help to make it more credible, But 
| it is wrong to be severe on the desperate expedients to which authors 
| are driven by the exigencies of novel-writing. The incident of the 
| officer who shoots himself because he cannot exchange is really silly, 


| 
| 
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Emerson (R. W.), Letters and Social Aims, er Svo. «(Chatto & Windus) 7 
Fane (Violet), Queen of the Fairies, and other Poems.........(Chapman & Hall) 68 
| Fenwick (S.), Student's Guide to Medical Diaguosis, 12mo. (Churehii]}) “ 
Ferrers (N. M ), Elementary Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates. (Macmillan) 6 
| Finney (C. G.), The American Evangelist, Memoirs of...(Hodder & Stoughton) wy M 
Firth (J. B.), Municipal London, imp. 8vo ...... (Longmans) 25/0 
Flaxman, the Drawings of, folio ... ...... (Bell & Sons)2100 
Forrester (Mrs.), Diana Carew, or for a Woman's § urst & Blackett) 31/6 
Foster (Mrs. J. F.), Letty’s Plan, a Book for the Children's “Holidaye.. -(Hayes) 2% 
} Frankland (E.), Lecture Notes for Chemical Students, vol 1 -.(Van Voorst) 49 
| Gladstone, Homeric Synchronism; True Time & Place of Homer (Macmil'an) 69 
| Glennie (J. Stuart), Pilgrim Memories, with « New Preface, 8vo...(Longmans) 14/0 
| Gliick’s Opera Ipbigenia in Aulis, edited by B. Tours, roy Svo .........(Novello) 3 
Half-Hours in the Deep, 12m0.,.,......-csccecssssscssssesseseesee (Daldy, [sbister, & C 0.) 3/6 
| Hardwicke’s Complete Peerage, Baronetag za, &e. (Hardwicke) 50 
Haslem (J.), Old Derby China Factory, and its Productions, illus. (Bell & Sens) 314 
Hoare (E.), Rome and Turkey and the Second Advent, 18mo ......(Hatchards) 1/0 
Hood (E. P.), World of Moral and Religious Ancedote...(Hod¢ lor: & Stoughton) 7/6 
Hooper (F. J.), Kingdom of the Heavens, Svo.. ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Trons (W. J.), Occasional Sermons, 8vo... sserea( Hayes) 
Journal of Horticalture, vol 29. 
Kingsley (H_.). Fireside Studies, 2 vols er 8vo ..(Chatto & Windus) : j 
Kirkman (T. P.), Philosophy without Assumptions, 8v0 ..........+6... (Longmans) 
Lady's Crochet Book, 1/0; Work Book,1/0; Knitting Book,complete(Hatchards) 
Light of the Conscience, with Introduction, by T. T. Carter, 12mo (Rivingtons) 
, Livy, by W. L. Collins (Ancient Classics for English Readers) ...(Blackwoo?) 
Lord and Baines, Shifts and Expedieuts of Camp Life, 8vo...............(I. Cox) 4 
Macleod (Norman), Memoir of, by his Brother, 2 vols Svo (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 
Maine (Sir Hi. S.), Ancient Law, its Connection with Early Society, &c. (Murray) 
Marryat (Florence), Open, Sesame! cr Svo...... (Chatto & Windus) 
Mayhew’s [llustrated Horse Management, revised by Lupton(W. H. Allen & Co.) 
MelIntosh (M. J.), Violet, or Found at Last, fea (Routledge) 
| Mechi (J.), Profitable Farming, a 2nd Series of Sayings and Doings (Routle ize) 
| Nuttall Pe. A.), Spelling-Bee Guide, with 5,000 Words, feap. 8vo (Warne & Co.) 
| Old House on the Downs, 12M0_ «....essessseseecereeseees devbospeoseresuenese (J. Hodges) 
Owen (A. C.), Art-Schools of Mediwval Chri ..(Mozley & Smith) 
Oxford University Calendar, 1876, 12m0 ...........-.0008 yo & Co.) 
Petersdorff (Serjt.), Compendium of Law of Master and Servant, &e. (Simpkin) 
..(Longmans) 
itis (Macmillan) 


2 
a, 


i 


| Roulier (A.), French Homonyms and Paronyms, er 8vo0. 
| Rumford (Count), Complete Works, with Memoir by Georg 
| Schmitz (L.), Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo 
Scott (Sir S. D.), To Jamaica and Back, cr 8vo ........ . 
| Sewill (H.), Student's Guide to Dental Anatomy an ai 
| Shakespeare, Tempest, edited by J. S. Phil!potts, l2mo.. 
| Shipton (Anna), Footsteps of the Flock, fexp Svo . 
Skyring’s Builders’ Prices, 1876, 8vo. 
South-African Conference, Views of the ay 
Stevenson (G. J.), Memorials of the Wesley v sanite, 8vo 
| Stories about Horses, feap dito ereeccccsessceevccscscccsoesserooces 
Tacitus, History, Books 3, 4, 5, ed. with Enz. Notes, by W. Simecox (Rivingtons) 
Tanner (T. H.), Manual of Clinical Medici: 1e, ed. by Tilbury Fox ...(Renshaw) 
Taylor (W. E.), The Bristol Orphan Houses, Ashley Down ...(Morgan & Scott) 
Trollope (®. E.), The Sacristan’s Household, 12mo « Yhapinan & Hall 
Troutbeck (J.), Daily Service, as Used in Manches athe: {ral, 8vo (Novello) 
Trower (W. 8.), Short Comments on Exodus and Leviticus, er Svo (Hatchards) 
| Tuck (R.), First Three Kings of Isracl, part 2, Cr 8VO ....sscesceeseree (8.8. Union) 
Verne (J. ) , Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 2 vols (Routledge) each 
bg ar sand Verselets, by a Lover of Nature, 12mo .. (Triibner & Co.) 
Voltaire, Zaire, edited with Notes by Professor Karcher, “T8mo (Longmans) 
Wal ker (Major-Gen.), Organisation & Tactics of Cavs alry (Blackwood & Sons) 
Williams, The Footman and Butler, their Duties, &c., cr 8vo......(Dean & Son) 
Wilson (D.), Prebistoric Man, 2 vols Syo (Macmillan) 36 
Wych Hazel, by Author of “ The Wide, Wide World,” .«.(Ni-bet) 


Yhapman & Hall) 
evcees (Churebill) 
...( Rivingtons) 
..(Morgan & Scott) 
..(Simpkin & Co.) 
...(Simpkin & Co) 
.»...(Partridge) 
..(Partridge) 


CL SVO ceecveree 


28s. Gd. ; 


in advance, postage 


| Terms or Sunscrirtion rx THE Usttep Kixapow.— Year ly, 


Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d. ; 


Single copy, Gd. 3 by post, 6 ie 


included. 
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To Cousear ADVERTISERS.— To assist the cale idiie ns of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 


Adi pertisements, at the rate of Twope nee a Word. 


DEATH. 
HEeEAL—On February 19, at Cannes, France, John Harris Heal, 
Court Road, and Grass Farm, Finebley, aged 65. 


of Tottenham 





O the E ELECTORS of MANCHEST TER. —Grs NTLEMEN,— 
It now becomes my duty to tender my most earnest and heartfelt thanks 
| to those who have shown unsurpassed energy and zeal on behalf of the Conservative 
cause durirg the Election. 

Within fifteen days after my first introduction to the Constituency, I have received 
| ONE THOUSAND more Votes than had ever been recorded in favour of any 

Candidate for the representation of your City. I feel confident that after longer 
| intercourse with you, the result would have been more in accord with your real 
| judgment. 

I have no doubt that by earnest devotion and resolute perseverance, the Con- 

} servatives of Manchester will, at an early date, regain the seat which has been 

temporarily lost. 

With renewed thanks to those numerous friends who have given me such 
generous support, I remain, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
Manchester, February 18 1876. FRANCIS S. POWELL. 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW WORK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
FIRESIDE STUDIES. 
KINGSLEY. 
Demy 8¥0, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 
The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 


n the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 

Ly oy By roy Earl of DUNRAVEN. With 
numerous striking full-page Mlustrations, drawn 
on the spot by Valentine W. Bromley. 

“A jolly, rollicking narrative of adventure and 
sport. mixed up with a great deal of useful informa- 
tion concerning one of the most interesting regions of 
the American continent.”"—Vature. 

W. S. GILBERT.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBERT. 
“ A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” “ Palace of Truth,” 
« Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,” &c. 
“His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very 
sound, very even, very well sustained, and excellently 
balanced throughout.’’—Odserver. 


8vo, cloth extra, with Maps}and numerous 
omy ‘ Iustrations, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in 
the Neighbourhood of Spitsbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAMES Lamont, F.G.8, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ Seasons with the Sea-Horses.” With 
numerous full-page Illustrations by William 
Livesay, M.D. 

« After wading through numberless volumes of icy 
fiction, concocted narrative, and spurious biography 
of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real 
and genuine volume...... He shows much tact in re- 
counting his adventures, and they are so interspersed 
with anecdotes and information as to make them any- 
thing but wearisome...... The book, as a whole, is the 
most important addition made to our Arctic literature 
for a long time.” —Athenwum. 


sy Henry 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s, 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE 
and TABLE-TALK,. With a Memoir by his Son, 
and 23 [llustrations. 

“One of the most moving histories that has been 
published in modern days...... Haydon's case bas never 
vefore been fairly laid before the public. The man 
has never been shown as he was 1n truth, through the 
medium of his correspondence, bis diaries, sayings, 
and actions......' Charming correspondence and still 
more charming table-talk.”"—Morning Post. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. 
Second Edition, crown S8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


ERECHTHEUS. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE, 

“The harmony of all the parts is perfect......Our 
‘Erechtheus ' is as living to us now as it would have 
been toan Athenian. To such altitudes, rarely scaled 
by the feet of poets in the modern age, has he ascended. 
«' Erechtheus’ is, in truth, a masterpiece...... a 
poem which appeals to men of all rations and of all 
times."—Academy. 


Crown Syvo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, price 9s. 
JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: a 
Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an 
Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 
“As the action progresses, the verse becomes 
stronger and more sinuous, until it reaches a point at 


| 


ORPORATION of LONDON.— 
RECORDS CLERK.—The Library Committee 
of the Corporation of the City of London desire to 
receive Applications for the office of Records Clerk. 
Full printed particulars of duties and emoluments may 
be obtained at the Town Clerk's Office, Guildhall, E.C., 
at which place Applications (in the applicants’ own 
writing) and copies of Testimonials must be lodged on 
or before the 11th day of March next. 
Ability to read and t late early ipts in 
Norman - French, Latin, and English, with facility, 
will be considered indispensable. 








Guildhba!), 14th February, 1876. MONCKTON. _ 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
Four, £20, Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


N R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
L WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 
SUPERIOR BOARDING-HOUSE 
is now established to receive PUPILS from a 
distance attending the High School. 
The House is two minutes’ walk from the School, 
and every care and attention is given to the boarders. 
For further particulars, apply to Miss CHAPLIN, 
Wilton House, St. Giles’s, Norwich. 


OMPANION PUPIL.—WANTED, 
by a Cambridge Graduate and University Prize- 
man, a COMPANION PUPIL to a Boy of Seventeen, 
preparing for University Matriculation. References: 
Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon House, Bucks; Mr. 
Charles Smith, Tutor, of Sid. Coll, Cambridge.— 
Address, the Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, Granboro’ 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


N ISS HILL, MISS OCTAVIA HILL, 








and MISS FLORENCE HILL UNDERTAKE 
the EDUCATION of a few RESIDENT PUPILS, at 
their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London. 

The course comprises Instruction in English and 
the Elements of Natural Science; French, German, 
Latin, and Italian, Music, Drawing, and Dancing. 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This College contains THREE DEPARTMENTs.— 
the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
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which the comparison Mr. Swinburne, in his preface, | 


constantly employs, to the work of Shakespeare, fails 
to move astonishment. Music in Mr. Wells seems, in- 
deed, less acquisition than instinct. In its combination 
of strength and delicacy, in sweet, liquid, musical flow, 
in just cadence, and in dramatic incisiveness of utter- 


| 


On Monday, and during the week, the grand panto- 
mime WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, in which the 
celebrated Vokes family will make their reappearance 
in England. Preceded by the farce of “ The White Hat.” 
Doors open at 6.30, to commence at 7. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Box-Office open 
from 16 till 5 daily. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until six. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OVEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
Five. Admission ls. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 
2 ues s> MOURNING— 
kK Messrs JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn - 





ance, the language throughout keeps closer to the | ing require the immediate execution of mourning 


level of the Elizabethan dramatists than that of any 
dramatist of subsequent times.”"—Athenvum. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 


SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose 





orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 


and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, aud Illustrations. | ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
AY'S 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
CREASYS MEMOIRS of EMINENT 
ETUNIANS; with Notices of the Early History of 


} 
| 
| 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





| NA ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
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/ 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


Eton College. By Sir EpbwaArp Creasy, Author of e prs ¢ " 
’ New | OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 


“ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 


and Enlarged Edition, brought down tothe Present | profession in preference to French Brandy. 


Time, with Llustrations. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, price 18s. 


WESTLAND MARSTON’'S DRAMATIC 


and POETICAL WORKS. Collected Library Edi- | 


tion. 
i 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 50s. 
WHITE CONQUEST: America in 1875. 


By WILLIAM HeEpwortH Dixon. 


“The best-written, most instructive, and most en- | 


tertaining book that Mr. Dixon has published since 
‘New America.’ "—Athenzum. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 
2s 6a 


It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 


| tion, and quotations may be had on application to 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 


PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD | pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 


JERROLD. 
“We heartily commend this handsome volume toall 
lovers of sound 
Sense. —Speclator. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


wit, genuine humour, and manly 


Belfast; or at their London Oilfices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
| ings, Strand, W.C. 
) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| Bie : . 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| aud Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
| pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


I ARVEY'S 





} The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


used so many years, signed “ £/izabeth Lazenby.” 
JAKKS LIFE PILLS.—The Warm 
Balsamic Properties of this pure herbal medi- 
cine are wonderful. They fortify the feeble, restore 
| the invalid to health, and do good iu all cases. Svuld 
| by al! Chemists 


—* ASSOCIATION of LAND 
NANCIERS (Limited), 7 Whitehall Place, 
London, 8.W. ‘ . 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accord- 
ance with the powers vested in the ASSOCIATION, 
the BALANCE of the £250,000 DEBENTURE BONDS 
issued under the terms of the Prospectus, bearing date 
the 7th day of March, 1874 (otherwise redeemable 
yearly drawings up to 1884), will be PAID OFF 
REDEEMED at PAR at the above Offices on the 31st 
day of August next, after which date all interest there- 
on will cease.—By ~~ . 

. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 

London, 22nd February, 1876, : ¢ ” 

and SON’S 


OHN BRINSMEAD 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years' 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—I18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road. N.W. 
ict and BEDDING.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has on show a very 
large assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Child- 
ren's Cots, &c. 150 Patterns fixed for inspectiun. 
All of best make and of guaranteed quality, 
Strong Iron Stumps, for servants .,.12s 6d to 22s, 
Strong Iron French, do., do. ..... ee 158 to 25s 6d. 
Superior do., best colours, brass knobs, 20s to 150s. 
Brass French Beads@ead 788 to 114s. 
Do., do., extra strong....... soeceveeel 478 to S158. 











Half-Tester Bedsteads, brass fittings ...40s to 240s. 
Do., do., foot-rails, all brass...............1108 to 400s. 
Children's Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
Elongated Bedsteads, &c., in every variety. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted. 

Extreme care is taken, even where the prices 
are the lowest, to use only such material as 
will wear satisfactorily. Bedding can be supplied of 
a common «quality, but is not kept in stock. 


























For Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. \4f.-Giny 5ft. 
€8.d £8. d/£ 8, ad, 

Best Straw Pualliasses ........ essere] 12.1. 16.]. 18 
Best French Alva Mattresses 136.1861 06 

Coloured Wool ditto ......... |. 176 6.|L 9 
Best Brown Wool ditto... jl 3/113 6117. 
Good White Wool ditto /L1L62 66212. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto..... 210.313.4411. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2263 3.3 9. 
Extra Super ditto ...... j3 1 ./412.15 4, 
German Spring ........0..0+ /210./3 8./3 14. 
Superior ditto, Hair StuMog ...... 36.44 7641. 
French Mattress foruseover spring t 15 ./2 11.217. 
Extra Super ditt0.......c0esscsceeeeeee 12 8631264 .. 

Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib........ dta.j2 7] 


Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d per Ib...|3 126510.6 6. 
Do. Best White do., at 336d perlbj4 15 ./7 3.8 2. 
Feather Pillows, 33 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 68 to 
29s6d; Down Pillows, from 11s 6d to 18s, Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate 





SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY | 


SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 


MISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S SfEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING. BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREER. 188 STRAND. 


eee .- LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


| Street, W. 
l R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—* Wm. Taylor, the Cape, Smeth- 
wick, aged 85, says he for many years suffered from a 
husky, asthmatical cough. To get rest at night was 
almost out of the question, although he triel many 
things; but for the last four years, since he com- 
menced taking the Wafers, he can insure a good night's 
rest, &c.— Witness, R. Brown, Chemist, 55 Spring Hill, 
| Birmingham.” They instantly relieve asthms, con- 
sumption, coughs, colds, gout, rheumatism, and all 
nervous pains. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all 
Druggists at Is 1jd, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils per box 


‘PHE HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTURER has received the com- 
mendation and favour of the public, It has acquired 
| the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 

rate enterprise, and contributed tv the adornment of 

| tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 

its serviceable character. It will positively renew and 

restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 

| and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invigorate the 

Hair, stop its falling, aud induce a healthy and 

| luxuriant growth. No other preparation can produce 

| the same beneficial result. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s. 

Dépdt, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 

HITE and SOUND ‘TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 

health and longevity by the proper mastication of food, 


| ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
| and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, streagthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
| Price 2s 90 per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. 
i Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL oa ERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
VORLD, 


EPPS’S 
CPt SB | 


EST “AR ROWR( OT. 


THE FINE 


AND POLSON’S| 
FLOUR 


TIC REQUISITE 


“EQUAL TO 


BROWN 
CORN 


IS A DOMES 

OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


| ing enterpris 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d-per pot. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 | UPPBR THAMES STREET, | 


MAPPI 


N- 
AND 
\OMPLETE SERVICES 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES 
HOME AND FOREIGN S 
AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free, 


urger Edition o 


PLATE 


Hlustrated Cate 


pot ie post res hi 
eipt of 12 stamps. 
POULTRY, 
7, and 


MANSION - HOUSE Bu ILDINGS, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREET 
78), West ENb. 

MANUFACTORY 
RovyAL CUTLERY 


INDIGESTION, 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
Sec Name on Label. 
RECOMMENDED BY TIE 
PROFESSION. 


-Rooms: THE 


IELD. 


AND SHow. 
WORKS, SHEI 


HIGHLY MEDICAL 


; LOZ 
is 6d, an 


E, at 3s, 53, and 9 


LOBULES, 2s, 


Sold in Bottles as WIN 
28s 6d and 4s 6d: G 
and POWDER, 


in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each, 


By all Chemists, and the Manufactu 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SUTHAMPTON pet 
LOND 


TEXURKEY and INDIAN 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STRERT, LONDON, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuB! 


emi 


RUSSELL § 


IN. 


MATTING, STIX YARDS WIDE 


“1 in One Piece. 
ARACAS CUCOA. 


ar d valuable article 


FINE BENGAL 
I 


tooms Covere 


“A most de 


herd. 


icious 


YRY’S 
: RY 


‘The Caracas 


XTRAC'S 


to invalids who w 


Serene a 


CS HRONIC BI RONCHITIS. 


The 
| ) ATU 
AVORY and MOORE, 
Ss 143 New Bond 


S treet, 
ld by them and 


RA TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for 
and inhalation, by 


smoking 


London 


| ¥2RAND 
‘6B 


| a rise of from 50 to 300 per cent. 


; B4 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec. 


| Aggregate Reversionary Boauses hi therto 


and | 
all other Chemists | 


CO’S SOUPS, 
— PROVISIONS 


and 


~ and 
YORK and GAME PIES; also, 


],SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


J 
YURTLE SOUP, = and other 


PECIALITIES — 
Ss 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

NVESTMENTS.—The present is a 
favourable tine for Investing in British Lead and 
Copper Mines. East Van Shares have recently ad- 
vanced from £2 to £22, whilst several others have had 
We can recommend 
two or three Mines presenting favourable features, 
Shares in which will probably rise from 1 to 500 per 


~INVALIDS. 


for 


| cent. within the next few months, 


Tor particulars. apply to Messrs. G. HW. RBOWYER 


| and CO., Stoek, She ure, and Mining Brokers, 4 Nicholas 
| Street, Bristol. 


CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participatiag in one of the lead- 
ses of the country. 

No liability as to further cills on erpital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends, 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. S.,” 
care of M Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 


Messrs 
coln’s Tun, 


Loudon. 
JVAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL, For Lives only, Established 

1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Oftice, or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free 

GEORGE HUMPHREY 


()S” MILLION STERLING 
: been raid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 


¥ YO 


’S, Actuary and Secretary. 


has 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Ifon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAIp-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £189,009, 
Annuai Income, £2(0,000, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 
1 1ST75 ccocseeeeees 
Income for the past year,.......000 
Amount paid on De: ith to December iast.. 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the flve 
years ended 31st December, 1874 662,104 
‘allotted.. cocoe «= 8, 923,138 
The Expenses “of “Management. “(including Com 
mission) are about 4 per ceat. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NeW (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) Rares OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 
The Rares for Yorna Lives 
MATERIALLY LOWER thin heretofore, 
Forms of Proposal, &e., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


will be found 


{[n consequence of Spurious Imitations of é 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4w hie h are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
nd PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


ure— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
h will be placed on every bottle of 
TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the wi vember, 1874.] 
XN ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


none is 


rld.—{Nov 


whi 
the wearer. 


: | hee IWAY'S PILLS& OINTMENT 
) ss most invigorating and strengthening 
uld be without ipply of 
suiridal to ne glect 
ly and easily used remedies as these, for there are 
irring in which hesitation is & mistake, 
which can urcely I 
» should be met at 
readily combated and sub 
» medicines form one of the 
s for the removal of vitiated secre 
ver been discovered, inasmuch as theit 
action on the blood and nervous syst 
es not only to the elimination of 
rs, but also to renewal of strength. 


ties. No family sh a st 


m would be alm 8U 
readil 
es daily occ 


cin 
poisovous 


1imparts a brilliaucy and elasticity gratifying to | 


| the rece} f interest, dividends, pay, pen 





————_____ 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price gs, 
HE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL, A 
Practical Guide to the Study of th 
New Testament. By WILLIAM CARTAN, oe 
“ het gg, a YORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
tarden, London; and 20 South Fred 
Edinburgh. ? a 


Now ready, Second Thousand, price 2d, by post ad. 
For Distribution, fifty Prise for Ge. — 
ENOMINATIONALISTS and 
SECUL ARISTS. By Frepericx CALVERrt, 
Esq., QC. 
WILLIAM Ringway, Piccadilly, W.; and all Book- 


sellers. 

A= tW and ENLARGED E ee 
Zz Toe RULING MIND manifesting itself in the 
NATURAL and the SUPERNATURAL. Bya Srcpgyr 
or Nature. In Three Parts. Each Part may be had 
separately stitched, 

Part I. HAS GOD FORSAKEN the EARTH? 

Part IL. The HAND THAT NEVER is WEARY. 

Part III. The OUTSTRETCHED ARM; or, What is 
a Miracle ? 

London: Published by HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Qo., 
Paternoster Row; and WILLIAM Brown and Co., Ola 


Broad Street. 
T UMBOL DIL S NATUR und REISE. 
BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die 
Equinoctial-Gegenden des neuen Continents ” (“ Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel,” &c.), and “ Ansichten der 
Natur.” With Notes, Scientitic Glossary, and Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author. By C. A. BucnHery, 
Ph.D.. Professor of German in King’s College, London, 
“ We cordially recommend the bovk to school masters 
in search of an entertainiag aud improving reading- 
book for the middle or higher forms "—Academ 
London: F. NorGate, 17 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price $s, 


wn ore , price a 4s 6. ‘. 


st Svo, price 12s. 
SUPE RN A‘TURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT POSSIBLE, CREDIBLE, ana 
HISTORICAL; or, an Examination of the Validity of 
some Recent Objections against Christianity as a 
Divine Revelation. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Author of * The Jesus of the 


Evangelists,’ & 
Bedford Street, Covent 


ILE 


London: F. NoRrGATE, 17 
Garden, W.C. 
MIE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 
41, or by post 4}d. includes View and Plans of 
New Presbyterian Church in New York: View and 
Plan of Coventry Sewage Works; Churches at Stoke 
Newington; Arrangements of American Houses; M 
Due and French Architects; Strength of Materials: 
Pinwell Exhibition; Colour; Erec shthe mm, &,—45 
Catherine Street, and al! Newsmen. 


YOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

W PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, “ Pare Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
Wholesale of MARCUS WARD and Co., Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast and London. 


ANK of SOUTHL AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Aus tralia, Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


JHAENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
all parts of the world 

Secretaries | GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 

eretarics | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
AND - IN - HAND INSU RANCE 
2TY.—Instituted A.D. 16: 

OFFICE in t! the W rid 
XE in the Kingdowm for 





1782. 
ances effected in 


TRANCE 
TAL OFFI 


The OL DE Sti NSI 
The ONLY MU 
both FIRE and | Ive 
There bei Ni ) SHAREHOL DERS, ALL PROFITS 

are DIVIDE D. AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO Policy-Holler is t to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulat 
Annual Ine 


subje 


»d Fand ......0. evesuen oamenones 
me... 


New Bri ; 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


“dt y Royal Charter, August 3), 1851 
reserved fan ts, £50,000. 
‘and | 1 zotin 
*utta, Columb « 
Madras, Mauriti 


dge Stree 


Ine orp rate 


the overland route 
They unde 

India and the 

British and Forei 


i 1m 
hase and sal 
the custody of t! 
and the ives between the above 
named depend 
They also rece 
xed period 1e terms 
on application at their 
Office hours, 10 to 3; 
Threadneedle Street, 


ve deposits of £1009 and upwards for 
for, which may be a red 
Mee. 

Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

London, 1875. 


ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


* 9d a bottle. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care 


AL KARAM. 


- ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTL E, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once errest them 
1d even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 
Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfe etly air-tight, by a new and simple method 


of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, F.C. 


Of all Chemists. 
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Just published, price 1s. | 
ELIGIOUS LIBERTY in _ the 
CHURCHYARD; or, the Case for the Burials 
" tated. By J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
_ ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


—Fow ready, for MAROH, No. L., price 2s 6d. 
THE 
LANGHAM MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY 
REV. C. VOYSEY, B.A. 
CONTENTS. 


ctory. By the Editor. 
Asia. By Professor F. W. New- 





_ InTRODU : 
. Tus FCTURE OF 


2. -, 
3 quoveuTs ON STRIKES AND TRADES-UNIONS. By 


the Rev. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Tamworth. 
4, HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS, CHELTENHAM. 
3 AN AGRICULTURAL Riv VAN WINKLE. By W.E. 


6, THE COURSE or Trave Love (Founded on Fact). 


Ascott R. Hope. 
7. re Broxe Ace in Evrope. By Edward Clodd, 


BAS. 
8. a By the Editor. 
London: SAMUEL DEACON and CO., 
150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
—- i a ig 7 7 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1876. No. DCCXXY. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Tue DiLEMMA.—Part XI. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
Some ASPECTs OF FRIENDSHIP. 
To “Matmey " (M‘AYMEZ). 
Eton COLLEGE. 
LittLe Bossy: A SKETCH IN PARIS. 
Some GENTLEMEN IN THE CITY. 
POWERS IN THE AIR. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
W. BLuackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LXXYV., 
F MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 

ARMENIAN FOLK-SONGS. 

SAINT PERINE, OR THE CITY OF THE GENTLE. 

A Tour IN LAPLAND (1875). Part I. 

THE EDUCATION OF BARRISTERS. 

ENGLISH PRISONS. 

Maxims AND REFLECTIONS, from the German of 


Goethe. 

As AUTUMN IN WESTERN FRANCE. No. IV. More of 
Finistere. 

Loca TAXATION, LOCAL DEBT, AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

JOHAN AND EUREKA. 

Tus Lire AND LABOURS OF FRANCIS DEAK. 

ABMY RECRUITING. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 197, for MARCH. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, NATURAL Revicion. Part VI. 

2. MapcaP VIOLET. By William Black, Author of 
“Three Feathers,” &c. Chaps. 9-12. 

$3. WILLIAM BELL Scotr AND MODERN ENGLISH 
PorTry. By W. M. Rossetti. 

4. THE GERMAN STAGE: a Sketch. By Daniel E. 
Bandmann. 

5, VIRGINIA AND THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. 

6. A DREAM OF RANNOCH. By Sir Noel Paton. 

7. Tae WAR OF THE SONDERBUND, By Uolonel 
Chas. C. Chesney, R.E. 

8. THe Rise OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. By 
Frederick Wedmore. 

9, OIL-MAKING IN TusCANY. By Janet Ross. 

10, TROIS SAISONS. 

ll, TAINES’S “ ANCIEN REGIME,” 
Morrison. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT OF 1875. 
Duke of Argyll. 
MopeRN MATERIALISM: 


By the 


Irs ATTITUDE TOWARDS 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. James Martineau. Con- 
cluding Paper. 

IRRIGATION WORKS AND THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 
In INDIA. By J, Dacosta. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, THE ASTRONOMER- 
Port OF Persia. By H. Schutz Wilson. 

Bishop BUTLER AND THE ZEIT-GEIST. By Matthew 
Arnold. Part II. 

THE RELIGION OF PosiTIvisM. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 

ETERNAL PERDITION AND UNIVERSALISM: FROM A 
RoMAN CATHOLIC POINT OF View. By the Rey. H. 
N. Oxenham. Part III 

HOMEROLOGY. 

-P. 1. Apollo. 

THe Tavz Doctrine OF THE HoLy Evcwarist. A 
Letter to the Editor. By the Rev. T. T. Carter. 

____STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ONDON SOCIETY for MARCH, 
1876. Edited by FLORENCE MARRY AT, contains:— 
TIMBER-F ELLING IN SprinG. (Frontispiece.) 
*THIs Son OF VULCAN.” By the Authors of “ Ready- 
a4 <meta gg “ With Harp and Crown,” &. Part 
8. b, 7. 
MusIcan Sasemen. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF; 
Jules Verne. 
MABEL's Postsc: 
“HE WOULD BE 
Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 


By Flamingo. 

OR, THE RUSSIAN COURIER. By 
Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 

RPT. By Louis F. Austin. 


Tus nue StToRY OF “PuncH.” By Joseph Hatton. 
By 


MPH OF Lucier. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
N CHILD.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 23, 


Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


wo 4 

YARD III.—* Dangerous,” 

Frederick aan 

THe Talume 

« My Ow 
24, 25. 


a Story of Somerset. 
E. Weatherly, M.A. x 


Cc 


rown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, Loadon. 


Just published, royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


THE OLD DERBY CHINA FACTORY: 
The Workmen and their Productions. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of the chief Artist-Workmen, the various Marks used, Fac-similes copied 
from the old Derby Pattern-Books, the original Price-List of more than 400 Figures and Groups, &c., &c. 


By JOHN HASLEM. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Thirty-two Plates, with Descriptions, and Forty-six Pages of Introductory Letterpress, in Portfolio, £10 10s. 


THE DRAWINGS OF FLAXMAN. 


By permission of the Council of University College, London, Messrs. GkorGr BELL and Sons have pro- 
cured Photographs of the entire Series of Drawings by FLAXMAN in their Gallery, which are now ready for 
publication. 

Professor Sidney Colvin has superintended the work, and has prepared a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Designs, as well as an account of the life and genius of Flaxman, with especial reference to his Drawings. 


The dimensions of the Photographs are one-half of those of the Drawings, and as they are produced by 
the Permanent “ Autotype ” Process, it may be expected that they will at least equal iu durability the originals 
which in ali respects but size they faithfully reproduce, 

The whole Series consists of Thirty-two Frames, containing three hundred and eighty-two Drawings 
Sketches, or Studies in Sepia, Indian Ink, and Pencil. Several have suffered materially from discoloration of 
the paper in the first instance, or from the effect of time upon outlines not very distinct. The photographer's 
work has therefore been carried on under the greatest difficulties; but these reproductions are confidently 
submitted as the most satisfactory that careful manipulation can under the circumstances produce. 

The book consists of thirty-two plates, with letter-press, and is in large folio size, 224 in. by 174 in. 


The number of Copies is limited. Intending purchasers are therefore invited to make application at once. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready atall Libraries and Booksellers’, price 5s. 


DANI E L DEROWN D A. 


BOOK II.—MEETING STREAMS. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, Vol. IL. of 


The DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. 


F.R.S., from his MS. Cypher in the Pepysian Library. With a Life and Notes by RicHarp, Lord 
BRaAYBROOKE; deciphered, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., President and 
Senior Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With numerous Portraits, from the collection in the 
Pepysian Library, printed in permanent Woodbury-type. To be completed in 6 vols. medium 8vo. Pub- 
lished at 123 each. One Hundred Copies, printed on large, fine paper, for subscription at £1 11s 6d per vol 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








By Jas. Cotter | 


By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, | 
0. 


A SOLDIER!” By R. Mounteney Jephson. 





CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


- | 
, Imitations are often offered, but 
| 


Monthly, 2s 6d. wi 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | 


JI. & J. CASH, 
Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT, 





J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


DR 
. 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the com tion 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
| Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 

has baffled al] attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the pi ration 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


| BROWNE'S CHLORODYN E, is a spurious imitation. 
| CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothaehe, Meningitis, &. 
J..C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and cer‘ain Anodyne we have.” | pain aud irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MiLLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I] ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. Bouton and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
| “We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
| in our practice lately, and look apon it as an excellent | effects.” 
| Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 94, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Goverument Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


wenn SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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DEAN LIDDELL AND DR. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL HISTORIES OF GREECE 
AND ROME. 


I. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE 


STUDENTS HISTORY OF 
ROME : 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christchurch, | 
and Joint Editor of the ‘Greek Lexicon.” 





“Dr. Liddell’s pre-eminently useful book, We should 
commend it as the one history which will convey to 
the youthful student the latest views and most exten- 
sive information. The style is simple, clear, and ex- 
planatory. There is no other work which so ably 
supplies the wants of the present day.”—B/ackwoed's 
Magazine. 

“Dr. Liddell’s History is adapted to the ° altered 
aspect which Roman history has assumed.’ By means 
of a skilfully arranged structure, not only the different 
periods of the histo;y, but their various subdivisions, 
are presented as distinct parts, yet each having a rela- 
tion toa larger whole. The general treatment is also 
judicious. The alleged events, for instance, of the 
early period are rapidly touched; while the social, 
political, and constitutional arrangements are fully 
expounded,” —Spectator. 

“ This excellent ‘ History of Rome,’ from the pen of 
one of the most celebrated scholars of the day, will 
— every other work on the subject."—John 

ull, 

“Dr. Liddell has given a lucid, well-marked, and 
comprehensive view of the progress and reyolu- 
tions of the Roman State and people. The course of 
the history is distinctly mapped out by broad and | 
natural divisions, and the order in which it is ar- | 
ranged and presented is the work of a strong and clear 
mind. There is great skill] as well as diligence shown 
in the amount of facts which are collected and com- 
pressed into the narrative."—Guardian. 








New Edition, with 100 Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


THE 


STUDENTS HISTORY OF 
GREECE : 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest; with 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 





By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D, 


Editor of the ‘Classical, Latin, and Biblical 
Dictionaries.” 


by Dr. Wm. Smith. He is the man eminently fitted 
for the task he has undertaken. This is to give, in the 
compass of a yolume, a readable, interesting, and 
authentic history, of sufficient literary merit to attract | 
the sympathies of youthful students. We think he has 
accomplished this."—Guardian, 

“We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony 
to the excellence of the plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith 
has proceeded, and the careful, scholarlike manner 
in which he has carried it out. The great distinctive 
feature, however, is the chapters on literature and art. 
This gives his School History of Greece a decided 
advantage over all previous works of the kind.’"— 
Atheneum. | 

“ A good plan capitally executed. A ‘vivid picture | 
of the main facts of Grecian history, rather than a 
dry accumulation of small events, is the principle on 
which the author conducts his narrative. Historical 
action or political incident is not the only feature of 
the book; disquisitions on the literature, philosophy, 


| 
“ We are very glad to welcome a ‘ History of Greece’ | 
' 


and arts of Greece form interesting and instructive T 


portions." —Spectator. 


“The best School History on the subject ever written. 
The excellence of the work is partly dependent on the 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY 
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Lientenant-General Bisser, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, I4s. | 


\ The book would be well worth reading, were it for nothing else than the talke in 
2 | iton Art and Art-criticisin. 
By | favourite.” 


Ti 


With Maps and 300 and attention.”"—Pa 


‘A CHARMING 





SISTER LOUISE;; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. Wuyte-MELvILLe. With Illustrations by Miriam Kerns. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. Uniform with “ Katerfelto.” 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 























By Gnrorce 


FELLOW. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” “Mabel's 
Progress,” &c., &e. 3 vols. 


EMMA CHEYNE. 


crown Syo, 5s. 
From the Graphic.—* We have much pleasure in welcoming this work by a new 
novelist, as accomplished and highly cultured as he is skilful in his proper craft. 


1 vol. 


Cheap Edition. 
(This day. 


The book on every ground deserves to be a general 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





‘CORNELIUS i LAPEDES’ COMMENTARY 


on the GOSPELS. Translated by T. W. MossMAN, B.A., Rector of Torrington, 
assisted by various Scholars, The GOSPEL of SL. MATTHEW, Vol. L, 8v0, 
12s, now ready. 
*,.* The Gospels will be complete in Five Vols. 
cation. 


The OLD HOUSE on the DOWNS: a Tale. 


By VoLa NON VALeo, Author of * The Blarney-Stone.” Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Terms to Subscribers on appli- 


At all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
ie Rev. THEOPHILUS GRAY and _his 
NEIGHBOURS. By Peter PiPexr, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Outer Bar. 
(Nearly ready. 
Now ready 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s., Second Edition. 


r ro _ r 73 i | + \ 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, INCIDENTS, and 
STRANGEEVENTS. By S. Bartne-Goucp, M.A., Author of “ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,” “Icelaud: its Scenes and Sagas—the Book of Were- 
Wolves,” &c. 
“+ Yorkshire Oddities ‘is a book every one ought to have and to read; it will be 
an unfailing source of entertainment snd instruction, for it not only affords 


| amusement, but at the same time supplies abundance of material for reflection, 
| which is sure to be appreciated by the thoughtful reader."—Morning Post, Dec. 28. 
| 


“Mr. Baring-Gould has done his work extremely well...... These volumes will 


| almost certainly be popular in Yorkshire. but they are written in such quaint and 


scholarly fashion, that they deserve and will no doubt obtain more general interest 
? Mal! Gazette 

“This book deserves and will ultimately obtain a large sale. It is as amusing as 
Dean Ramsay's famous work, and almost as instructive as Chambers’s domestic 
annals.""—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 








JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Strand, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 





In 2 vols, demy 8yo, with two Portraits, 30s. 


THE LIFE OF 
LORD PALMERSTON : 





1546-1865. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 








ENGLAND: Literary and Social. From 


a German Point of View. By Junius Ropenners. In 8vo, I4s. 
“A very excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing. Literary 
seays of uncommon meritare relieved in these teeming pages by historical sketches 
=A descriptions of men and scenery. The book is so full of valuable matter and 
Ms well-written withal, that it is certain to be an interestiug addition to English 
literature.” —The Times. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess, 


Feiix SALM-SALM. In 2 vols. crown 8¥o, with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 
“The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of those persons who cannot be accused 
of mistaking their vocation when they take to writing their pesconel ee. 
Many of the Princess's recollections are really valuable as contributions to history 5 
while all her experiences and adventures are told so as to make them very agree- 
able reading.”"—Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S HENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





| LIFE of the Rev. R. S. HAWKER. 
The VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir of the late Rev. 


R. S. Hawker. By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GovLp, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo, with 
Portrait, 10s 6d. 

“Those who care to look throngh Mr. Gould's graphic memo'r will be able to 
acqnaint themselves with a gentleman who, remarkable fur his extravagance and 
egotism, was not less so for Lis literary powers, bis enthusiasm, and his hospi- 
tality.”"—//our. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and CONTEMPOR- 
| ARIES. With Portraits and Fac-similes of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
| his Wife. By C. KeGAn PauL, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 288. 
| “Mr. Panl may securely connt upon all the applanse that attends first-rate 
literary work. He shines as the accomplished literary craftsman,—clear-headed 
and clear-sighte4, diligent, accurate, and compendious.,....Mr. Paul has accom- 
plished a great task with exemplary thoroughness, and his name will be indis- 
solubly connected with that of the subject of his biography. His work rivals any 
romance jn interest.and surpasses every romance in variety. It is beautifully 
| printed, and adorned with photographs from noble portraits of Godwin and Mary 

Wollstonecraft by Northeote and Opie, the property of Sir Percy Shelley."— 
| Atheneum “It would be hard to teil these things beiter or more concisely than 
| Mr. Paul has done. It is not too much to say that not one of his pages is without 

interest, and to this we may add that he has shown a rare skill and discretion in 
| dealing with his materials."—Sa/urday Review, 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE of CUMBERLAND: 

heing a Sketch of his Military Life and Character. chiefly as Exhibited in the 

| General Orders of his Royal Highness, 1745-1747. By ArcurnaLp Net CAmp- 

RELL MACLACHLAN, M.A., Viear of Newton Valence, Hants, Author of * Napo- 

| leon at Fontainebleau and Elba,” With Memoir of Major-General Sir Neit 
| Campbell, C.B., &e. Post Svo, with Ilustrations, price 15s. 

“Mr. Maclachlan has enriched the book by copious biographical notes on many 

of the staff officers whose names are to be found in the records of the wars of the 

| middle of the last century. The light thrown on the state of the British Army at 

| 

| 





that time is thus considerable, and some of the information afforded is of the most 


| DANTE and BEATRICE, from 1282 to 1290: a Romance. 


| By ROXBURGHE LOTHIAN. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 24s, 

| “Great qualities were required on the part of any writer who attempted to illus- 
| trate and interpret so delicate and difficult a subject, and we tind none wanting in 
| Mr. Lothian.”"— Noles and Queries, 


|The EASTERN MENACE; or, Shadows of Coming Events. 
ty Lieutenant-Colonel Anraux Cory, Bengal Staff Corps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

“An ably written book."—Armu and Navy Gazette. ——“ A very clever little book.” 
—Standard.——* We welcome Colomel Cory’s singularly able work as a valuable 
addition to the existing stock of knowlege on Central-Asiatie politics.” —G@lobe— 
| “Colone] Cory has made a valuable contribution to the literature of the Central- 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE, | Asis Gustin Zninine 


From the French of Hennt Havarp, Ay ANNig Woop. In 8yo, with 10 
Mustrations, 14s. 

“A fresh and charming work. M. Havard has discovered a trae terra incognita 
in the centre of Europe, and has caught, just as it was disappearing, a phase of | 
life highly picturesque and pleasant for the artist's eye. M. Havard has gone 
among the sleepy cities of the Zuyder Zee with a loving eye. He isa keen and 
thoughtful observer, and it is apparent on every page of his bright, sparkling 
narrative, that he really likes the people and their ancient ways, and the conse- | 
quence is that he inspires his readers with the same feeling."—Vdserver, | 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT of 


FLORENCE, 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of the “Lives of the Queens 
of England of the House of Hanover,’ “ Tabie Traits and Something on 
Them,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, 303. 

“Those who have already some knowledge of the eighteenth century, and are de- 
sirous of adding fresh links to previous facts, and following up old acquaintances in 
new climates, will tind here no mean entertainment, aud will not fail to thank Dr. 
Doran for his successful labour.” —Athenxun. 








THE POPULAR NOVELS, 





AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of “East Lynne,” The Channings,” &e. 1 vol. (Jinmediately. 
In 3) 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lawson. | 


vols. crown 8vo, 
ANEWGODIVA. ByStanley Hope, Author 


of “Geoffrey's Wife,” &c. 1n 3 vols. crown Svo. | 


A FAMILY TREE. By Albany de 


FONBLANQUE, Author of “A Tangled Skein,” “Cut Adrift,” &¢. In 3 vols, } 
crown 8yvo. 


“The GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” By, 


R. MoUNTENeY Jepson, Author of “Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” &c. In 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 





| 
| 
| 









is a novel with abundandance of ‘go’ and incident. rich in scenes of mili- 
‘ary life, with some clever sketches of character, and not devoid of some deeper 
touches that are most artistically introduced, Altogether it may be described as a 
romance of the kind called rattling, written by one, who, to a considerable know- 
lelge of the world, adds a fair amount of eulture.”"—The World. | 

“Intensely dramatic scenes are accomplished in an unusually masterly man- 
ner.”"—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &e. 3 vols. 
‘Our readers had better procure the book, as they will find that it will repay 
perueal.”— Vanity Fair. 
“ This book is quite one to be read.”"—Echo. | 








By Anna 





| swerving steadfastness of purpose almost as rare P 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Strect. 
lishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Pub 





| questions which have so largely exercised the intellect of this age, 





PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME; being an Attempt 


to Render tho Epinikian Odes, with the principal remaining fragments of 


| Pindar, into English Rhymed Verse. By Taomas CaAartes Barina, M.A,, 


M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Small 4to, cloth, 7s. 

“Our general impression of this translation is that it is uncommonly well 
planned, avd that the difficulties of the plan being such as could not be fairly 
escaped, have been encountered with much skill and diligence, not indeed with 
complete success, but with so much as may suffice to give Mr. Baring a very high 
position among the translators of Pindar, and to afford to critics a valuable and 


| interesting standard for the appreciation of fature attempts on this almost 


unapproachable author.”"—u/l Mall Gazette. 


The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES of PINDAR. A 
New Translation in English Verse. By the Rev. F. D. Monrcs, Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Morice has gone nearer to make Pindar appreciable by English readers 
than we conceived possible.”"—A/henweum.——“ We could etring together, had we 
space, numberless felicitous renderings of Pindaric expressions which indicate 
Mr. Morice’s possession of at least that boldness of fancy and poetic sense which 
are essential to the translation of so soaring a bard.”—Saturday Review. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
ABRAHAM: his Life, Times, and Travels, as told by a 


Contemporary 3.800 years ago. By the Rev. R. ALLEN, M.A. Post 8vo, with 
Map, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The result of recent discoveries in Babylonia, Assyria, an] Evypt. of the latest 
Biblical researches of travels and surveys in Eastern lands, have been concentrated 
on the life and surroundings of Abraham. 


NEW READINGS of OLD PARABLES. 


By the Rev. 
CHARLES ANDERSON, MLA. Demy Svo, c'oth, 4s 6d. 


“Any ose who, from our recommendation, may read this book wil 
having recommended it, which we gretefully do.”"—Nonconformist 


The CURATE of SHYRE. By the Rev. Charles Anderson. 
M.A. Demy Svo, cl th, 7s 6.1, 
This book is no novel, but a record of parish reform, with its attendant religion 
and social problems, 
“Tt deserves attention, as a bho 
gestions.”"—/’all Mall Gazett 


The HIGHER LIFE: its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. 
By the Rev. J. BALDWIN Brows, B.A. Fourth Edition, crown &vo, 7s 64, 

“ Very clearly and eloquently set forth.”"—Standard.——* Mr. Pa!dwin Brown's 
writings are fullof thought, beauty, and power, and repay the careful study, not 
only of those who have a peuchant for theological reading, but of a!) intelligent 
persons, We have felt this more than ever whilst perusing this nobie volume.”"— 
Baptist. 


The DOCTRINE of ANNIHILATION in the LIGHT of 
the Gt SPEL of LOVE Five een 3 by the Rev. J. BALoWwrs Beown, B.A 
Second Ldition, crown 8vo, 2s Gd, 


1 thank us for 





i full of honest thought and wise, practical sug 


| CHARACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS of Rev. JOHN 


IIENRY NEWMAN, D.D. Reing Selections, Personal, Historieal, Phito- 
sophieal, and Religious, from his various Works. Arranged withthe Author's 
personal approval. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, ¢s 


Dr. Newman's mind is here presented in his own words on the g 






reat religious 
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in the judgment of those who are nvable to accept his conclusion 
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endowments which he bas brought to the task. 
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Now ready, PART L., price HALF-A-CROWN. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, 


A DELINEATION BY PEN AND PENCIL OF 


The Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Shores, Forests, and other Natural Features, and the 
Cathedrals, Castles, Palaces, Ruins, and other Picturesque and Historical Places 


OF 


¢ 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


Dirty exrquisitely-engraved Steel Plates, and Several Hundred superior 
Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings specially made for this 
Work by some of the most eminent Artists of the day. 


“We should anticipate that the whole work is likely to prove ONE OF THE FINEST SERIES OF 
FOPOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS EVER YET PRODUCED. It begins right royally with Windsor Castle, of 
which Mr, Birket Foster has drawn a magnificent view, engraved on steel by Mr. Willmore.” 

—ATllustrated London News. 


Extract from Prospectus, 


Tue purpose of the present Work, which has been for several years in preparation, is to present a complete description and 
slaborate pictorial illustration of the greater part of the European Continent, by bringing together, in a form never before 
attempted. representations of the numberless objects of Nature and of Art which make Europe so strikingly picturesque. For no 
one who has travelled over any considerable portion of the Continent of Europe, as well as other portions of the habitable 
globe, can have failed to perceive how Europe stands pre-eminent in those picturesque features which attract the heart as well 
as the eye. 

The Illustrations of this Work, consisting of exquisitely-engraved Sree, Piares, and of Enxeravinas on Woop rivalling 
in execution the productions on Steel, will be absolutely NEW and ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, executed from recent Sketches 
taken on the spot by eminent Artists, who have visited the various parts of Europe for the purpose. Neither labour nor cost 
has been spared to render these Illustrations in every particular not only valuable for their artistic excellence, but entirely 
trustworthy. 

To those, then, who by travel have been made familiar with the charms which Nature unassisted by Art, and Nature in 
union with Art, has spread in such rich profusion over Europe, a Work such as is now for the first time placed within their 
reach must be beyond measure interesting. To have all those prominent scenes of beauty which still linger in their memory 
brought close to them again may well be regarded as a privilege of which they would eagerly avail themselves. 

And not only by those who have been fortunate enough to visit the lovely spots which will be represented in the pages of 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE, but by all whose tastes are sufficiently refined to appreciate their representation by the artist’s 
pencil and the author’s pen will this Work be prized—a Work which it has been the endeavour of all those concerned in it to 
make as perfect as possible in every respect, and upon which no amount of expenditure has been spared in order that it may 
prove worthy of acceptance by every lover of the beauties of Nature and of Art. 





** Tt being impossible to convey by a mere extract from the Prospectus an adequate conception of this 
most elaborately Illustrated Work, it is swyyested that all who are not yet acquainted 
with the nature of the Work should take an opportunity of inspecting a Copy of the FIRST 
PART, which is now on sale at all the leading Booksellers’ in Town and Country. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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